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NHRISTMAS, that glorious time of 
Sie and merriment, of good will 
and kindliness, is celebrated variously 
in many lands. From them, through the 
centuries, there have been handed down 
to us customs whose actual origins are 
perhaps uncertain, but which we have 
nevertheless adapted for our own fes- 
tivities. 

Santa Claus, the merry gentleman, is 
he merely a myth? Did the Christ have 
anything to do with the origin of the 
Christmas tree? Why the mistletoe, and 
whence the holly? What of the candles 
and the presents and the feasts with 
their luscious mince pies and_ other 
sweets? And for the matter of that, who 
ever heard the exact date of the Birth- 
day that we honor on December 25th? 

Early man, we know, without our 
“osophies” and “isms,” was a_ simple 
worshipper of Nature. He was keenly 
observant of the sun and the stars, the 
rain and those things that affected his 
harvest and his general well-being. At 
each change of season he held nature 
festivals either in gratitude, or in propi- 
tiation of these unseen forces. Thus 
when in olden times new holidays were 
to be established, they were combined 
when possible with pagan holidays al- 
ready in existence, so doubling their in- 
fluence among all peoples, the believers 
and the others. There had been a fes- 


tival of the winter solstice when it was 
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By Estelle H. Ries 


New York City 


customary to hold great feasts in honor 
of the pagan gods, and to dance and 
make merry. When it first came to 
celebrating the birth of the Christ, there 
was no historical record as to when this 
occurred. Some churches observed it in 
December, others in January, April ot 
May. So finally December 25th was 
decided upon to be Christmas because 
it marked the beginning of the great 
winter festival that the pagans cele 
brated. By superimposing the more 
serious Christian beliefs upon the gayer 
frivolities of the pagans, we have a 
curious combination of traditions. They 
satisfied the eastern and Latin countries 
that came under the first influence of 
Christianity, and they also satisfied the 
northern and western European races 
who retained most of their former 
ceremonies along with the new ones 
The use of the mistletoe is one of 
these ancient pagan customs of Englis! 
origin. Many ceremonies of the Druids 
took place in the forest because the 
mistletoe grew there. They venerated 


this plant, hung it about their houses and 


distributed it to their friends. The 
mistletoe was credited with all kinds of 
virtues. Enemies who met under it 
would lay down their arms. It was ar 


invitation to friendly spirits t 


come it 
It was a cure-all for every disease; it 
would counteract the effects of poisons; 
sterile cattle, by the use of mistletoe 
would immediately become productive 
\s for the kissing, no explanation is 
given, though presumably if a man were 
in love, the object of his choice could be 
more easily obtained if all the good 
spir.ts were propitiated. Whatever the 
reason, woe to the maid who was not 
kissed. She was destined to be unmar 
ried tor another year! 

But valuable as the wish-filling gifts 
of the mistletoe, what would Christmas 
be without Santa Claus! This dear old 
childhood friend surely is indispensable 


Is he but a jolly fat fairv to help fathers 


and mothers enforce the family disc 
pline throughout the year? In_ the 
fourth century there was a Bishop of 
Myra, a coast town of Lvcia, and not 


far from Rhodes and Cvyprus Chis 


Bishop’s name was Nicholas Being 





Mhere Our Christmas Customs Come From 


rich, there was noth ng he liked better 
than helping people who were in dis 
tress. Being modest, there was nothing 
he liked less than being thanked for it 
Thus again and again a poor family in 
dire need would find a gold piece or a 
well filled purse that came from nobody 
knew where. But one day the secre 
benefactor was discovered an 
since, when people have received wel 
come gifts from unknown sources, St 
Nicholas has received the credit. Doubt- 
less his red bishop’s robe impeded his 
great activity on busy Christmas nights, 
and was therefore adapted to the more 
convenient torm that distinguishes his 
costume. Surely its color and style are 
both admirably becoming 

The tame of St. Nicholas spread overt 
all Europe. In Holland he was known 


as San Nt Th rhe Dutch broug 





him over here when they came, and 
can easily see how a contraction of this 


long word in the typically American love 


ot speed, would result in Santa Clau 

as we call upon him here today. He is 
associated with the chimney through the 
English custom « sweeping ow the 


chimney tor the New Year to welcome 


good luck to the household and t tacilt 
tate his coming into the home Pe ple 
in those European countries that have 
tiled stoves instead ot open fireplaces 
believe that Santa Claus cannot come 
down the chimmne Yet we kne that 
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here in our apartments, the dear old man can 
come through even a radiator 

The French Bonhomme Noel or Pere Noel 
distributes his gifts to the little ones, and in 
Germany Kriss Kingle, derived from Krist 
Kindlein, or litthe Christ Child, plays a similar 
role In Norway, Santa Claus has so many 
presents to deliver to the good little boys and 
girls that he needs the assistance of his helper, 
Kriss Kingle, who conveys the delightful load 
over the roofs of the houses in a reindeer sleigh 
which runs so lightly because it was built in 
Fairyland 

Hanging the stocking came about in this wise. 
St. Nicholas would leave no gifts unless the chil 
dren’s shoes were put at the fireplace, proving 
that the litthe ones were tucked into bed. But 
the wooden shoon of Holland were so un 
compromisingly. small, especially those of the 
littlest children, that it was a natural and hu 
man change to substitute the more commodious 
stocking And so the Christmas stocking is hung 
by the fireside 

he Egyptians are sometimes given credit for 
the use of a Christmas tree, in so far as theit 
festival of the winter solstice witnessed the prac 
tice of decorating their houses with branches of 
a date palm. This tree was the symbol, among 
that ancient people, of the renewal of life each 


year among the plants and flowers. The use of 





The Yule log is burned in Dalmatia on Christmas 
Eve when the head of the family stands before the 
fire and says, ‘“‘Christ is born’’, ‘‘He is indeed’’ is 
the reply. (above). 









This old print at the right shows St. Nicholas 
examining the children, and is one of the first 
prints to show a lighted Christmas tree. 
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The custom of ‘‘wassailing’’ goes back to early times when good wishes 
were always expressed on festive occasions by drinking a health. 





the fir tree, however, which is our idea of what 
a Christmas tree should be, is a comparatively 
modern thing. In the 6th century, St. Boniface, 
otherwise Winfrid of Crediton, was traveling in 
Germany as an English missionary. Legend tells 
us that he hewed down a great oak tree that 
was sacred to the Druids. As he was about to 
conclude the chopping, a wind crashed the mighty 
tree and every other tree in the vicinity to the 
ground. In fact nothing withstood the ravages 
of the wind except a fir tree of slender build 
which pointed upward in triumph. This ap- 
parent miracle caused St. Winfrid to name this 
fir a holy tree, the tree of the Christ child. 
Other stories ascribe the origin to Martin 
Luther who is said once to have cut down a fir 
tree in his garden and decorated it with candles 
in order to explain to his children the beauty 
of a forest under the stars on a snowy night. 
As this occurred on Christmas Eve, the tree is 
closely associated with this great German re- 
ligious teacher. It seems also to explain the 
candles so commonly and universally in use in 
Christmas decorations. Candles were, and are, 
commonly used to burn before shrines toward 
which the faithful wish to show special devotion. 
The candle burning its life out before a statue is 
no doubt felt in some ill-defined way to be sym- 
bolic of prayer and sacrifice. The Jewish Feast 
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The custom of kissing under the mistletoe is English, 
but probably came from the North countries where the 
plant had mystic significance. 


of Lights which occurs around the same 
time as Christmas, uses the lighted 
candles. The Chinese Feast of Lanterns, 
and many others might also be men 
tioned. Most of us have Christmas trees 
which no longer are a fire hazard to 
girls of fluffy dresses, because the lights 
are now from tiny electric bulbs, which 
even if they do not burn themselves 
away as evidently as the candles, still 
symbolize the same idea, and add 
beauty to the spirit of rejoicing. 

The idea of the Christmas tree was 
not generally common until far into the 
I&th century. Leisurely as was the 
progress of this pleasant custom, by the 
middle of the last century the Christmas 
tree had hecome almost 
universal throughout Ger- 
many. It was set up in al- 
most every house, rich and 
poor, even where — there 
were only elderly people 
From thence it spread 
throughout the greater part 
of Christendom. It has 
found a welcome in Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Austria 
and elsewhere by direct 
Germanic influence. The 
French got the idea from 
the Germans in the Christ- 
mas of 1870. Queen Vic- 
toria’s marriage to the 
German Prince Albert 
brought the tree into Eng- 
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land, and from there is 
was a natural sequence 
to bring it to America. 
Other countries also have 
it, largely through Ger- 
man influence, direct or 
indirect. It seems a pity 
to cut down so many 
beautiful trees, but if we 
will plant a new one to 
replace each one cut 
down, our forests will 
not be destroyed. Since 
it is so easy to love a 
tree, and an evergreen 
tree even a little more 
than another, the use of 
the Christmas tree is a 
firmly established Christ- 
mas custom. 

The laurel in Rome 
was an emblem of vic- 
tory, and also of peace 
and joy. To use laurel 
for decorating windows 
is to indicate that Christ 
has entered the home. 

The wreath of holly 
combines both pagan and 
Christian significance. It 
is closely allied with the 
crown of thorns, the red 
berries probably repre 
senting the drops of 
blood. Less sombrely, 
holly was said to be hateful to witches, 
and was therefore placed on doors and 
windows to keep them out. In England, 
the holly first brought into the house 
was said to be a sign of who would 
rule the house for the ensuing vear, 
the husband or the wife. 

The giving of presents is a survival of 
the Christmas box which the Romans 
used upon all departing ships. The peo 
ple were required to put money into thes« 
boxes and on Christmas their contents 
were distributed to the poor after the 
mass was said. Farther back, however, 
there was a pagan custom of celebrating 
the New Year by the giving of presents 
This giving has grown to such an en 








The boar’s head was always part of the 
Christmas feast in old Englard 


tent that the custom has been lamented 
by many as a far ery from the simple 
spirit of kindness and good will of the 
occasion. It was said that sometimes 
the Christ Child came to the house in 


personating a beggar. He asked for 
help pleading as though he were poor 
and in want. This legend is probably re 
sponsible for the custom of never turn 


ing away a beggar on Christmas, for he 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord. It is easy to see how the custom 
of giving to the poor at Christmas grew 
out of this thought 

According to tradition, the irst gitts 
were branches of trees to typify the 
Importance of contact with the spirit 
of vegetation. Other popular gifts were 
sweet things, that the coming year might 
he sweet; they gave lamps that the new 


] 


year might 


e bright; they gave copper 
gold and silver as a hope for the attain 
ment of wealth by the recipient, acting 


on the theory that if the beginning 
| 


Were good, so also would the rest 
of the vear From New Year giving 
to Christmas giving was but a. step 
Thus we see that Christmas as cele 
brated here in \merica is really 
of the customs of many lands. People 
coming here from England and Germany, 
France and Italy, Norway and Sweden, 
Holland and = Spain and 

more remote lands © still, 
have each given us their 
own contribution, and 
\merica herself has added 
her own intensity of spirit 
so that we carry the old 
superstitions and beliefs and 
make of Christmas not 
merely a religious celebra 
tion but one of great social 


activity as well 


The elegance of the pea 

cocks plumage added deco 

ration to. the __ traditional 
Christmas dinner 
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Differentiation In Materials and Techniques in 


Consumer Education For The Several 


“THE somewhat violent eruption of 
I consumer education into the walled 
off areas of the curriculum is no new 
thing; it is merely the same horse in 
another color and with another rider. 
Those teachers in our group who were 
skills in- 


pots, 


not so busy teaching the 


volved in the manipulation of 
pans, and sewing needles that they had 
no time for teaching home economics, 
have continuously met the problems of 
education in Consumer Economics as 
far as instruction in that area of ex 
periences could be supported by the 
active interest of high school students 
However, the principle that “you can 
lead a horse to water but cannot make 
followed by 


him drink” was wisely 


stopping at that point where con 
sumer buying ceased to be a problem 
of the girl and became one for her 
mother by its remoteness from. th« 
girl’s personal experience and field of 


responsibility. 


Origin 
The new demand, and the impetus 


it has received, for setting up con 


sumer education as a definite unit in 
the home economics course of instruc 
tion did not originate until after the 
enactment of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act and the National Recovery 
Act. Inspiration for the movement 
vrew out of the fear that cost inflation 
would follow the passage of these laws 
and that all users of farm produce as 
articles would 


well as manufactured 


be confronted ~ with a perpendicular 
rise in the price of everything con 
sumed in the home, which would 


greatly increase the cost of living 
Our Attitude 


The fact that the 
given to the need for consumer edu 


emphasis now 
cation had its origin through pressure 


from groups outside our councils 
should not disturb us, but should en 
courage us in our efforts to enlarge 
the homemaking 


course so that it can be made to con- 


the usefulness of 


tribute to the general good, 

Those who are responsible for mak 
ing the curriculum should always lis 
ten with attentive ears to the sugges 

Presented at the meeting of the Home Eco 
nomics Department of the National Education 


Association, July 4, 1939, San Francisco, Cali 
fornia 
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tions from the outside. The public 
have a better understanding of what 
than we are prone to 


For example, 


doing 
credit for. 


we are 
give them 
one of the greatest tributes paid us 
as a group has come through the em- 
ployment of professionally trained 
home economists in business and in 
That 
pened if business leaders had been in- 
unin 


dustry never could have hap 


different, unappreciative, or 
formed as to the goals of homemaking 
instruction and the social values ac 


cruing from it. 
Socialization 


A conspicuous lesson for all of us 


to learn comes from the suggestion 
that is obviously contained in the pub- 
lic demand, that we incorporate con 
education in the home = eco- 
The 


since consumer protection is a social 


sumer 


nomics course. lesson is. this: 


problem affecting the entire body 
politic, it is evident that the public at 
large regard home economics as that 
unit of study in the social study group 
which has, or can be made to have, 
the widest range of social usefulness. 
The 


warning, or at 


contain a 
hint, to the 


suggestion may also 
least a 
effect that we have crystallized too far 
in a setting of teaching procedures 
which emphasize domestic skills over 
much and give too little attention to 
human relations and problems of per- 
sonal living in the social experience 
of the American people. 

In the proper socialization of home 
economics instruction, we need more 
help from our superintendents —a 
greater understanding on their part of 
the value as well as the futility that 
may be attributed to some of our ef- 
forts. If we have gone too far in cer- 
tain directions, not far enough in 
others, and have accumulated an ex 
cess of static, these faults may be ac 
counted for by the fact that superin 
tendents and principals have left us 
too much to our own devices without 
giving our department the critical ex 
amination that was vitally needed. If 
the general clamor for incorporating 
consumer education in the curriculum 
has caused superintendents, in the 
search of a place for it, to focus at- 
tention upon the work of our depart- 
ment, much good will result from their 


enforced scrutiny and re-examination, 


School Levels 


By Leila Bunce Smith 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Allocation Problems 


In the allocation of subject matter, 
there are certain divisions of consumer 
economics that cannot appropriately be 
assigned for study by school students. 
The problems involved in these di 
from the expe 


visions are remote 


rience, concern, or responsibility of 


youth; hence, high school students 
evince no interest in learning their so 
lution. 

If interest, need, and experience can 
be accepted as the determining criteria 
for the placement of basic study mate 
rial, all problems of an adult nature 
and of concern only to adults will be 
relegated to study by clubs, by com 
munity groups of homemakers, and in 
extension courses. 

The problem of the teacher can be 
simplified, in so far as the classifi 
cation of materials goes, if the text 
book she makes the 
distinction between problems that are 


uses necessary 
of interest to high school girls and 
those that are of interest only to their 
mothers. 

Without such help from her text- 
book, the problem of the teacher then 
Most of the lit 
erature existing in the form of bul 


becomes a real one. 


letins, magazine articles, etc., has been 
written for adults by adults and by 
The teacher must gauge 
her course of investigation by the need 
Then 
she must be guided in the placement 
of study materials by the manifesta 


men at that. 


of her pupils for information. 


tions of interest and the power to 
grasp their significance that are dis 
played at the various age levels. Fail 
ing in the right selection and grade 
placement of study there 
can be only one result from instruc 


failure 


materials, 


tion in consumer economics 


of the class to profit by it. 
Needs of Students 
Since consumer education is an eco 
nomic subject, the most obvious need 
of the high school student is a full) 
developed knowledge of those pri 
(Continued on page 368) 
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Christmas Gifts 
That Shine 


COCO UU UU EUR 


By Dorothy S. Day 


School of Education 
New York University 


Rk you yearning for some new 
ideas for Christmas gifts? Are you 
awfully tired of the same old things 
that for years your students have been 
making for their parents, families, and 
friends? Well, pine no more. The an- 
swer to your dream is a few yards of 
a modern transparent material known 
as “pliofilm’* plus a few yards of ideas 
a combination which will make the 
most fascinating gifts of the 1939 Christ- 
mas season! 

Wouldn’t the girls get excited over 
doing something new and different? It 
is as much fun as a millinery class to 
make a series of transparent berets in 
assorted sizes to fit over the tops of. 
bowls in which food is to be stored. 
Left-overs take on a certain glamour 
when covered with a carefully styled 
beret which has been chosen to fit in 
with the kitchen color scheme. 
bags, utensil covers, kitchen curtains, 
aprons, table mats, tarnish proof silver- 
ware cases, etc., can all be made of this 
remarkable substance, which is attrac 
tive to look at and as casy to clean as 


Food 


a china dish. 

Little transparent cases 
your clothing and treasures neat and 
dustproof in bureau drawers are a joy to 


for keeping 


own. I can picture the girls very reluctant 
to give these gifts to older sisters, and, 
when they do finally part with them it 
is with the understanding that more can 
be made after Christmas for themselves. 
Imagine any girl who would not or 
could not keep her bureau drawers in 
order with such visible aids. Household 
dress, hat and shoe bags are welcome 
accessories for the clothes closet. Your 
clothes keep their press, are safe from 
dust and moisture and the easy-to-see- 
through covers give an elegant and or- 
derly air to an often cluttered catch-all. 
Blanket and quilt cases save time and 
speculation as far as the linen closet is 
concerned, A child’s bib and apron will 
delight a younger member of the fam- 
ily. A shower cap, and make-up cape, 
add to any girl’s self respect. And, what 


* Reg. U.S. Trademark. Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co. 
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a bright, trans 
parent, shower 
curtain will do to 
a conservative 
bathroom is your 
guess as well as 
mine! 

There are two 
methods of fash- 
ioning —_ pliofilm. 
One is by sewing the seams and edges 
on the sewing machine, and the other is 
by heat-sealing the seams and edges 
with the “Sealcraft Heating Iron”. As 
all home economics teachers know how 
to use the sewing machine (or do they?) 
I will not dwell at great length on the 
technique of the sewing. It is as easily 
sewn as any fabric and your nearest 
Singer Sewing Center will give instruc 
tions for many interesting ways of sew 
ing and working with this new product, 
They have done the experimental work 
and the information regarding size ol 
stitch, type of thread, attachments sue 
cessfully used is yours in return for a 
visit to their shops. The Singer company 
recommends cut- 
ting pliofilm with 
the electric scis 
sors, a razor 
blade in a holder, 
or just a sharp 
pair of shears. I, 
myself, like to 
use the pinking 
shears for cutting 
edges and seams 
which are not to 
be hemmed or 
bound, Colored 
bias binding, or 
“pliotye” — piping 
finishes the edges 
of lingerie cases, 
travelling cases, 
silverware cases, 
ete,, with neat 
ness and dispatch 

I sew a gay 
colored printed 
chintz between 
two pinked lay 


All or any one of these sparkling gifts can be readily produced 
The apron is decorated with a border of coarse, soft cotton yarn 
in bright colors, and the cases for various objects are bound with 
colored tape. Below you see the sealcraft heating iron in action 


ers of pliofilm, 10x14 inches, for table 
mats. Make them reversible by placing 
a thin layer of cardboard between a fig 
ured and plain colored piece of chintz 
Kringe squares of plain colored cotton 
or linen for napkins to use with them 
for a very shining and attractive lunch 
con table 

The little bowl berets are made by 
sewing several rows of shirring around 
the edge of a perfect circle using “Las 
tex” shirring thread in a bobbin of your 
Summer covers” tor 


sewing machine. 


lamp shades can be made by shirring 
both sides of a tubular piece of pliofilm 
a little wider than the circumferences 


(Continued on page 366) 









A Homemaking 





from Community’s 


By Zelpha Bates 


State College, New Mexico 









This homemaking department was 
planned by Superintendent Huff and Miss 
Zelpha Bates, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, assisted by Méiss 
Erma Campbell, home economics teach- 
er, and with the cooperation of a large 
number of other people who were re- 
sponsible for various parts of the project. 















MAGINE a homemaking department 
more complete and attractive than 
most college departments from the stand- 
point of arrangement, space, and equip- 
ment, in a high school in a small town 
in the “dust bowl” area, Clayton, New 
Mexico, and imagine all this made from 
materials in the community by the peo- 
ple living there. 

The walls of the large building, of 
which this homemaking department is a 
wing, including a gymnasium seating 
3000 people, are made entirely of local 
materials. The building and furnishings, 
which were constructed under the WPA 
and the NYA, are Spanish in style and 
are of materials native to the com- 
munity. The adobe bricks in the walls 
are made from dirt found near the 
school. This dirt is made into mud and 
with it are mixed sand and straw. The 
mixture is then pressed into molds by 
hand. The bricks are removed from the 
molds and stacked in the sun to dry for 
many weeks before they are laid in the 
wall. Adobe bricks, although larger 
than the ordinary clay brick, are laid in 
the usual manner. This makes a_ very 
strong and durable wall, and, after be- 
ing plastered, a very smooth one. 

“Making the most of what we have” is 
not a slogan that was stressed during 
the beginning of the depression and then 
laid aside by the people in Clayton, New 
Mexico, a town of 3000 population in 
northeastern New Mexico, ten miles 
from the Texas line. Clayton is in the 
“dust bowl” area where for six years 
in succession there were no crops. Farm- 
ing and stock raising are the means of 
livelihood. Many of the people moved 
away, during the bad years and a large 
percentage of those who remained had 
to have financial assistance in order to 
live. For a great part of the drought 
period most of the farmers grew noth 
These attractive photographs show in some detail the unique furnishings of ing, not even enough of any feed crop 
this homemaking department. Top: the living room of Clayton High School’s 
Homemaking Department. Center: the Foods room, note curtains. Bottom: 


another glimpse of the living room showing the Spanish style furniture, the 
hand-spun wool draperies and rug. some crops. 
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to feed the chickens. Conditions are 
better now, for last year there were 
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Department Built 
Own Resources 


Clayton has the largest four-year high 
school in Union County, and this high 
school draws students from the entire 
county. Many of the students come to 
school on busses, and several of them 
make a round-trip of 109 miles on the 
bus daily. 

The home economics department is 
planned on the general pattern of a 
home. In addition to the large foods 
and clothing rooms and the laundry 
room, there are living-dining room, bed- 
room, and bath. The department is so 
arranged that it is usable not only as the 
very best kind of teaching situation, in 
that it provides a complete home ar- 
rangement, but it is also suitable for 
community use by groups of various 
sizes. The living room is large and is 
reached from the outside through an 
entry in which there is space for hang- 
ing wraps. This makes it particularly 
convenient for the meetings of small 
civic and women’s groups. The door- 
ways between the homemaking depart- 
ment and the adjoining gymnasium are 
so arranged that as many as 300 people 
may be served in the gymnasium from 
the homemaking department. Since there 
is no other place in Clayton where a 
large crowd can be served, it is especially 
convenient to have this facility in the 
school building. Adequate china, silver, 
linen, and utensils are provided for serv- 
ing 300 persons. The department is very 
carefully planned; space is provided in 
cabinets around the walls in the Foods 
room, for the convenient storage of this 
large supply of china, silver, and linen. 

The Foods room itself, although not 
exceedingly large (23 x 37 feet) has 
eight unit kitchens and accommodates 32 
girls in each class of 60 minutes dura- 
tion. Each unit kitchen is provided with 
family sized equipment—a gas stove, 
sink, cabinet, storage space, and a serv- 
ing table with four chairs. The storage 
space under the sink is arranged with 
special drawer and cabinet space for 
silver, dishes, cooking utensils, and 
cleaning equipment. The cabinet space is 
enclosed but ventilated and provides 
bars for drying towels; there is also a 
space for a waste basket and garbage 
can in each unit. 

The Foods room is decorated in ivory 
with a small line of red trim on the 
woodwork. In addition to the eight unit 
kitchens the room is provided with a 
gas refrigerator of 11-cubic feet capacity, Top: The Clothing room is 23x25 feet and the chairs, tables, sewing table 
a sink larger than family size, and a very and buffet are all hand made in Spanish design. Tables are large enough 
large gas range. Cablnets adjoining these - — Purposes or to seat eight people for meal service. Center: 

é e bedroom is especially lovely with its colcha embroidered bed spread and 
larger pieces of equipment provide con- draperies in soft tones of green, yellow, rose and brown 
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venient storage for the institutional size 
utensils used in serving groups of 300. 

The Clothing room, next to the Foods 
room, is 23 by 45 feet and at each end 
there is extensive built-in storage space. 
In the end adjoining the Foods and 
laundry rooms there is storage space for 
girls’ books, coats and aprons, and for 
food supplies and cleaning equipment. 
In the opposite end, adjoining the out- 
side entry and the bedroom, there are 
sections of cabinets made up of tote- 
trays—making a convenient and orderly 
place for each girl to keep sewing 
materials, space for hanging partly- 
finished garments, and shelves and 
drawers for charts and illustrative ma- 
terial of various kinds. The Clothing 
room is furnished with eight tables, a 
serving table and buffet, and 40 chairs, 
all handmade in Spanish design. The 
tables, in addition to providing adequate 
cutting surface, are large enough to seat 
eight people comfortably when groups 
are being served. The Spanish handmade 
chairs have white woven rawhide seats. 
In addition to being unusual and attrac- 
tive, they are very comfortable. The 
draperies are hand-woven of hand-spun 
yarn, dyed with native vegetable dye. 
The design is a simple Spanish one, 
with dull blue the predominating color. 
The room is provided with three con- 
veniently located, built-in ironing boards, 
and with eight sewing machines, electric 
and treadle. 

The Laundry room has a cement floor 
provided with a drain for water that 
may be spilled, and is equipped with sta- 
tionary tubs and other laundry equip- 
ment. In this room is a built-in ironing 
board and a large amount of storage 
space for general equipment. 

The living room in the Homemaking 
Department is large, very light, and 
cheerful. It is 13 by 20 feet, and has 
large windows on two sides. The drap- 
eries and rugs are of hand-spun wool, 
dyed with vegetable dyes. The back- 
ground is a neutral color, and dull blue 
in the interesting Spanish design predom- 
inates here also. All the furniture in the 
room is Spanish in design and was 
made by hand in the school by the boys 
The room has two trosteros or book- 
cases, a couch, and occasional tables. 
The chairs have woven rawhide seats 
and cushions with Colcha embroidery. 
Colcha is a type of heavy applique-like 
Spanish embroidery used originally prin- 
cipally on coverlets. The table lamps 
and overhead fixtures are handmade of 
Spanish type in tin and glass. 

The bedroom, adjoining the living 
room and clothing room, is one of the 
most attractive rooms in the depart 
ment. The bedspread and the draperies 
at the windows are of osnaberg with a 
very old Colcha embroidery design in 
hand-spun wool, vegetable dyed in soft 
shades of green, yellow, rose and brown. 
Other furnishings, including the hooked 
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rugs of dyed cotton bags, are unusual 
in color and design and were made by 
girls in Clayton. The lighting fixtures 
and sconces on the walls are handmade, 
of tin, in a most attractive design. At 
one end of the room are two windows. 
At the opposite end there are two large 
closets for the storage of clothing and 
bedding, and a hallway that leads to the 
bathroom and the clothing room. 

The bathroom completes the home ar- 
rangement. It is amply large and is com- 
plete, even to an indirect light over the 
mirror in the medicine chest, and to the 
hooked rug on the floor in a duck 
design. 

All the furnishings except stoves and 
plumbing fixtures were made _ under 
projects sponsored by the school and 
carried on by the WPA and the NYA. 
These were made in shops in the vari- 
ous school buildings. The furniture is 
made entirely by hand and no ma- 
chinery was used, nor any nails or 
screws. All joinings are made with 
wooden dowel pins, the strongest pos- 
sible type of construction. The Span- 
ish handmade furniture was made by 
the boys under the direction of a teacher 
whose work was supervised by the 
State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. The designs and plans 
for the furniture, rugs, and draperies 
were selected from those _ collected 
through the office of the State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, from various museums, and from 
Spanish families in whose _ possession 
are the lovely original furnishings of 
of the Spanish colonial period. 

The only cost to the school for these 
handmade furnishings was that of the 
materials; the labor was paid by the 
WPA and the NYA. This same type 
of furniture is available in the shops 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, and is much 
in demand. For instance, the extension 
tables shown in the clothing room sell 
in the shops in Santa Fe for $100.00 
each. The cost of the material for one 
of these tables made by the boys in 
Clayton is approximately $15.00. In 
comparing this with retail prices, it 
should be remembered that the cost of 
the labor for making a piece of hand- 
made furniture is the principle item. 
Even with good crops, the people in this 
community will still have a_ difficult 
struggle in refurnishing their homes and 
maintaining their standards of living. 
All the furnishings represented in this 
department may be had by most fam- 
ilies, and the cost of the materials is 
less than that of cheaper, poorly built 
commercial furniture. Furthermore, 
these furnishings can be made at home 
without machinery. 

All of this has come about in a com 
munity where there had been no home 
economics instruction for more than ten 
years, because formerly the courses had 
been taught as subject-matter, informa- 


tional courses, and not based on the real 
needs and problems of the people. This 
change came about when the various 
emergency funds became available. Oi 
course, this development would not have 
been possible except for the far-sight- 
edness of Mr. Raymond Huff, Super- 
intendent of Schools for 19 years at 
Clayton, and President of the State 
Board of Education for the past 10 
years, who insisted on the completeness 
of the homemaking department once it 
was started. 

The interest of the community in this 
project is shown by the fact that 180 
girls are enrolled in homemaking—al] 
but twelve of the girls in high school! 
The program appeals to the people of 
the community because it is one that is 
based on the needs of the students, and 
is not merely a cooking and sewing pro- 
gram. In addition to the planning, prep- 
aration and serving of meals; the con- 
struction, care, and renovation of cloth- 
ing, units are taught in the management 
of time and money, the care and guid- 
ance of children, in social and family 
relationship, in consumer buying, in 
health and care of the sick, and in the 
arrangement and care of the home. 

The homemaking program in Clayton 
is not restricted to the day school group. 
In addition to the regular nine months’ 
school term, the teacher is employed 
for two months in the summer. During 
the summer and during the regular 
school term, the homemaking teacher 
has classes for out-of-school girls and 
adult women. In addition, her summer 
work stresses home projects and visits, 
as well as recreational activities. 

WE 
Practical Homemaking 

Any doubts as to the practical value 
of homemaking training in Pennsylvania 
were dispelled by the excellence and 
variety of the demonstrations of prac- 
tical homemaking projects put on by 
girls of the secondary schools of Penn- 
sylvania during the recent Farm Show. 
Thousands of spectators went home 
with quite new ideas of what girls are 
taught nowadays in homemaking depart- 
ments. Not only were improved meth- 
ods of the more common activities of 
home life shown, but many new phases 
were given emphasis. 

Some of the demonstrations, which 
were given for three days during the 
Farm Show, were concerned with agri 
cultural subjects such as the production 
of strawberries, apple improvement, 
legume silage and peach borer control 
Others demonstrated methods of prepar 


ing eggs for market, marketing eggs and 
‘causes of poultry losses. Other projects 
illustrated personal services such as “put 
ting your best foot forward,” making in 
expensive evening dresses, how to ré 


model hats, and how a girl can becom: 
popular. 
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Che Sirst Christmas Cards 





HRISTMAS 

cards, like many 
other beloved Yule- 
tide symbols, seem to 
have. originated in 
Merrie England. Just 
when the first Christ- 
mas card was sent no- 
body seems to know. 
Most authorities 
agree, however, that 
the holly- or mistle- 
toe-decorated greeting 
card which nowadays 
circulates from friend 
at Christ- 
mastide, is descended 


to friend 


directly from the 
“school pieces,” or 
“Christmas pieces” 
children used to pre- 





Povtiated at Summariys 4ome Toms sey OM 2 


WR catncee oe 


at 


and clothing the poor. 


Courtesy New York Public Library 
Here is a reproduction of the first printed Christmas Card, made in 1846. 
Family feasting is effectively tied in with the charitable idea of feeding 


In a few years 
everyone in England, 
the King 


Queen to dairy 


from and 
maid 
chimney 


and sweep, 


was sending and re- 
ceiving Christmas 
cards. As the card 


business began to 
Hourish in earnest, 
great British publish 
ing companies, such 
as Raphael Tuck and 
Sons, employed Roy- 
al Academy artists to 
make 


Marcus 


their designs 


Ward 


Company “discovered” 


and 


Kate Greenaway, and 


for many years her 


charming wasp 





waisted ladies and 





pare for their elders 
at the 
holidays. These “pieces” were not mere 
decorative affairs. They were intended 
to illustrate the year’s progress in hand- 
writing and composition, as well as to 
convey greetings of affection and good 
cheer, The “pieces” consisted of sheets 
of writing paper, inscribed with many 
fancy pen flourishes and_ elaborate 
scrolls, or ornamented with hand colored 
borders of historic or local interest. This 
type of Christmas message was popular 
from Queen Anne’s day to about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
Christmas cards in their modern guise 
were unknown until Queen Victoria’s 
reign. In the London Times for January 
2, 1884, Mr. Joseph Cundall, a London 
artist, makes an interesting statement 
which, if true, places him as the pub- 
lisher of the first Christmas card. 
“The first Christmas card ever pub- 
lished,” claims Mr. Cundall, 
sued by me in the usual way, in the 
year 1846, at the office of Felix Sum- 
merly’s Home Treasury, 12 Old Bond 
St. Mr. Henry Cole (afterwards Sir 
Henry) originated the idea. The drawing 
was made by J. C. Horsley, R. A., it 
was printed in lithography by Mr. 
Jobbins of Warwich Court, Holborn, 
and colored by hand. Many copies were 
sold, but possibly not more than one 
the usual size of 


approaching 


“was is- 


thousand. It was of 
a lady’s card.” 

Mr. Horsley’s card, with 
the words, “A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year to You,” shows a very 
from Grandmother 


inscribed 


gay English family 
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to babe in arms—indulging in “the cup 
that cheers.” The family group is elab- 
orately framed by a twining grapevine, 
which also winds about a small panel at 
either the central One 
of these panels illustrates the charitable 


side of theme. 


act of feeding the poor; the other of 
clothing the naked. 

Although the Horsley card evoked a 
storm of unfavorable criticism from 
temperance lovers, it was not long be- 
fore the personal greeting card idea was 
being copied extensively. Winter snows 
and robins were a favorite background 
for all sorts of subjects, ranging from 
Little Red Hoods to hermits 
in their cells. 


Riding 














Merry Christmas to all 
And to all right good cheer! 
May your share of good wishes 
Last all through the year. 


flowing flower gar- 


lands represented the height of good 


taste in Christmas greeting cards. By 


the end of the nineteenth century comi 


cards, vulgar cards, political cards and 


cards bad in design and sentiment had 


so flooded the market that persons who 


could afford to do so gradually leaned 


toward personal greetings. 


The passion for Christmas cards 


spread to America. Louis Prang, founder 


of the famous L. Prang and Company, 
and originator of the Prang Method of 
Education in the Public Schools, printed 
the first Christmas 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 

1874. Prang, an the 
Revolution of 1848, perfected the litho- 
graphic method of multi-color printing 
His work, favorably 
with that of the finest British publish 
dis 
the 


cards in 
the 
German 


American 
year 


exile of 


which compared 


ers, bore the names of the most 
tinguished American artists. of 
period. Until 1890, the 
market was surfeited with cheap German 
Christmas 
the 


creations of 


when American 


importations, Prang’s greet 
ing 


exclusive 


cards were regarded as most 


American their 
time 
Christmas cards vary from year to 
year. They are streamlined and brittle, 
smartly sophisticated or vulgarly realis 
the fad of the mo 
the card, however 


there 


tic, according to 
But behind 


may be, 


ment 


crude it lies a wish of 


remembrance—a_ wish whicl 
this 


lar for almost a hundred years 


friendly 


has made form of greeting popu 
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NHRISTMAS in Colonial times 
i varied from community to com- 
munity according to the nationality of 
the settlers and the customs and tra- 
ditions they had brought from other 
lands 

In Virginia, Georgia and Maryland, 
for example, the colonists observed 
Yuletide in the hearty English man- 
ner. Decorations of holly, ivy and 
mistletoe, the crackling Yule log and 
brimming wassail bowl all character- 
ized the gracious season of Christ’s 
birth In New York State, on the 
other hand, which was settled largely 
by the Dutch, jolly Saint Nicholas held 
sway over holiday festivities. The 
Moravian German colonists  con- 
tributed largely to the beautiful old 
religious customs still observed at 
Christmas time in many parts of 
Pennsylvania and the Swedes brought 
their delightful traditions of Christ- 
mas porridge and Christmas cheer to 
New Jersey settlements. 

Along the stern New England coast 
Christmas did not flourish, alas, as in 
other parts of the country. The early 
Church Fathers dubbed Yuletide a 
“wanton Bacchanallian feast,” and 
fined the colonists five shillings each 
for observing the day’s ceremonies. 
History relates that newcomers to 
Plymouth, in 1621, refused to work on 
Christmas day. -Scandalized Governor 
sradford found these same newcom- 
ers at noon time playing in the 
streets at “pitching ye barr,” and play 
ing “at stoole-ball,” and lost no time 
in ordering them “to stop gameing or 
revelling in ye streets.” 

Cotton Mather evidently shared 
Governor Bradford’s distress over the 
colonists’ insistence on _ observing 
Christmas, for he wrote of learning 
how “ a number of young People of 
both Sexes ... have had on the 
Christmas-night this last week, a 
Frolick, a revelling Feast, and a Ball, 
which discovers their corruption and 
has a Tendency to corrupt them yet 
more.” 

Fortunately for twentieth century 
America no amount of clerical nagging 
or chastisement ever succeeded in de- 
stroying the Christmas spirit. Almost 
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A Colonial Christmas Party 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


everywhere the colonists managed to 
observe Christmas in one way or an- 
other. Although only meagre records 
of early festivities remain, these few 
accounts give a fair idea of the simple 
pleasures enjoyed at many of the 
colonists’ Yuletide gatherings; so let 
us fit together the available bits of 
information and plan a modern party, 
patterned on the hospitable Christmas 
celebrations of colonial days. 


Invitations 

Invitations to a Colonial Christmas 
Party are appropriately written in red 
ink on white cards, decorated with 
sprigs of red ribbon-tied mistletoe. 
Slip the invitations into red envelopes 
and address with white ink. Mistle- 
toe, symbolizing a wish for the sea- 
son’s happiness, was used much in 
colonial times to carry good wishes 
from friend to friend. 


Decorations 

Decorate the party rooms as was 
customary in olden days—with lighted 
white candles, with festooned gar- 
lands over the doors and wreaths of 
ivy and holly over the fireplace and 
against the walls. Suspend a large 
bunch of mistletoe from the center of 
the room and have a cheerful Yule- 
log blazing on the hearth throughout 
the evening. 

The refreshment table is spread 
with a white damask cloth—the fes- 
tive table covering of colonial days. 
The centerpiece consists of evergreen 
or holly sprays, artistically arranged 
in a glass or metal bowl. White can- 
dles, in glass or metal holders, may 
be placed at either end of the table, 
while a garland of green holly adds a 
decorative touch to the snowy cloth. 
Place cards for the men are holly 
bouttonnieres to which the name is at- 
tached by red ribbons; those for the 
girls are of mistletoe, with name cards 
tied with white. 

Entertainment Suggestions 

Matching Partners. Girls are directed 
to one side of the room, men to the 
other, to select materials for making 
colonial costume accessories. The 
girls choose from strips of pastel 
toned, lace-edged crepe paper (cut in 
correct lengths to make attractive 
pleated fans). Thread, needles, paste 
and scissors are provided. Each girl 
chooses the color she wants for her 
fan-—yellow, pink, green, etc 
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The men find large squares of crepe 
paper of corresponding colors. These 
squares are to be cut into lacy pat- 
terns and worn as_ handkerchiefs, 
hanging from the breast pocket. Each 
man, having selected the color he de- 
sires, seeks out the girl whose fan 
matches his handkerchief. The two 
are partners for the evening. 

At a signal from the hostess part- 
ners work together for ten minutes in 
making their accessories. The couple 
evolving the most attractive fan and 
handkerchief set are awarded a prize. 
A tiny plum pudding for the girl and 
a small mince pie for the man would 
make appropriate prizes. 

Old Fashioned Games. In colonial 
times the old English Christmas games 
were popular at every Yuletide gath- 
ering. Blind Man’s Bluff, Hide the Slip- 
per, and Drop the Handkerchief, were 
special party favorites of our ances- 
tors. Start off the evening with this 
trio of games and see how soon every: 
body will be acquainted and having a 
good time. 


Refreshments 


Supper Menu 
Baked Virginia Ham 
(sliced very thin) 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Hot Baking Powder Biscuits 
Hot Spiced Cider 
Sliced Fruit Cake 
Nuts Raisins 


Fragrant country sausages make a 
good substitute for Virginia ham and 
go equally well with candied sweet 
potatoes. 

Fruit punch, or any other festive 
soft drink, may be used in place of 
the cider. Drink with a toast “To all 
our friends,” as was George Wash- 
ington’s gracious custom at Mount 
Vernon festivities. 

Substitute pound cake, mince tarts 
or old fashioned caraway cookies for 
the fruit cake if you wish. All of 
these goodies were characteristic of 
Christmas gatherings in olden times. 

Serve the hot biscuits from large 
trays, as darkie Mammies might have 
served them to George Washington 
(Continued on page 369) 















And a Christmas High 


’Tis holiday time and the Senior Class entertains with a modern version of the old-fashioned Colonial tea 


Schoo 





mince meat tarts 


fruit cake, cookies, and all. The pine branch and holly decorations are in keeping with the Yuletide spirit 


Entertaining and the holiday spirit go 
hand in hand and the Christmas season 
offers the best possible opportunity for 
holding a class or club tea. Refresh- 
ments may be prepared by girls and boys, 
in the Home Economics groups and 
those pictured were particularly selected 
to fit into the theme of an early Ameri- 
can Christmas celebration. During Colo- 
nial times, mince tarts, pound cake, fruit 
cake, small cookies and punch were 
always served during the Christmas sea- 
son. Tea was a luxury and was much 
relished, so, in keeping with the times 
and the tastes of your older guests, plan 
to serve hot tea as well as punch. The 
latter is excellent when made with a 
tea base in combination with fruit juices 
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and plain charged water or gingerale 
Slices of lemon and orange stuck with 
cloves float on top. 

Holly, evergreens, pine cones and tall 
red or white candles are always the 
most effective decorations for a Christ 
mas party and, of course, were largely 
used in Colonial days. Use candelabra 
on either end of the table or single 
candle sticks in a long line down the cen 
ter of the tea table for effective lighting 
and decoration. The bases of the candel 
abra may be wreathed with holly or 
there may be a broad band of ever 
greens down the center of the table with 
candlesticks spaced at regular intervals 

If your school has a Homemaking 


center or apartment and it can be used 


for such entertaining, you have a mucl 
better opportunity to arrange an attrac 
tive home like atmosphere such as that 
pictured here Have your party the 
’ 


last day of school before holidays begi: 


If your plans have to be made for a 
large number of people and the room is 
t is a good idea t 


have two tea tables with hostesses 


large enough for it, 
each, of course 

So, whether you plan a C 
ning party or a tea here’s tl 


of a Merry Christmas 


Aina 
































































































































HEN an educational institution 
has on its campus and under its 
control a unit of institutional food 
preparation and service, the classes in 
Home Economics can be given a stim- 
ulating challenge along many lines. 
The advantages thus provided for such 
classes automatically tend to bring 
about cooperation between the instruc- 
tors in college and the owners or 
managers of the food service, both in 
the schedule of work and in the con- 
trol of the equipment. This coopera- 
tion and understanding is important 
throughout the year, but it is particu- 
larly effective when a building or re- 
modeling program is inaugurated. 
One of the outstanding considera- 
tions in a building or remodeling pro- 
gram is the conserving of the health 
and energy — consequently the effh- 
ciency—of the workers. Those en- 
gaged in manual work are all too 
prone to think of over-exhaustion as 
part of their lot, or they are hesitant 
to suggest possible improvements in 
their favor. Proprietors and super- 
visors, on the other hand, are often 
unaware that a particular setup is a 
major cause of fatigue and inefficiency. 
One reason for this apparent lack of 
foresight may be that the supervisor 
has had no actual experience at the 


A Modern Bakery Unit 


Planned and Equipped for Making Baked Goods for 600-800 Students 


By Sister M. Romana Farrell, O, S. B. 





Head of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Mount St. Scholastica College 
Atchison, Kansas 


work in question, or that she has never 
made a careful and scientific study of 
the factors of fatigue, or that she lacks 
that personal insight which belongs to 
a vicarious nature. Often, the limita- 
tions of the budget circumscribe or 
make impossible the carrying out of 
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plans for optimum working conditions. 
And yet it has become an established 
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fact that managers and _ supervisors 
are well repaid by the increased com- 
petency and happiness of the worker 
when those in control make a thought- 
ful study which results in the improve- 
ment of existing working conditions 
so as to minimize human effort. This 
is best done by installing adequate 
equipment or improving its placement 
in the working situation. A maximum 
of production with a minimum of ef- 
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fort is a stimulus to the worker, cre- 
ating a sense of achievement and sat- 
isfaction. At the same time the work- 
er’s energies are saved—not uselessly 
wasted. 

When Mount St. Scholastica college 
was forced by expansion to the neces- 
sity of enlarging the food preparation 
area, special care and attention were 
directed to the arrangement of the 
bakery where bread, rolls, pies, 
cookies, etc., are produced for the daily 
needs of 600 to 800 persons. This bakery 
also provides an interesting and impor- 
tant workshop and laboratory for the 
students in quantity cookery. Here the 
college student participates in the actual 
preparation of large quantity products 
which must be uniformly good and pre- 
pared to schedule. 


Loaves, ready for the oven, are lifted on 
a long wooden spatula into the large 
brick bake ovens built into the outside 
wall of the oven-room. The floor pian 
of the unit is shown above. 






















The first steps in planning the con- 
struction of the baking workshop con- 
sisted in a careful analysis and inven- 
tory of the existing bakery. Each 
piece of equipment was evaluated in 
terms of necessity, efficiency, and its 
placement with relation to the work- 
ing routine. Every item in the origi- 
nal setup, from the windows and fau- 
cets to the bread-mixing machine; 
from the lighting to the floor, was 
critically judged for rejection or trans- 
planting to the new bakery. It was 
decided that all the equipment could 
be retained, but that the existing ar- 
rangement must be modified. It en- 
tailed entirely too much walking and 
standing, as well as too much bending 
over on the part of the workers. The 
water supply was too far from the mix- 
ing unit, and the mixing table was so 
placed that the bread had to be car- 
ried to a separate room for the ripen- 
ing process, and then carried back 
through the mixing room to the oven. 
A gas oven for baking pies was often 
lighted in the winter on cold mor- 
nings to provide heat in the mixing 
room at an early hour before the gen- 
eral heat was high enough to insure 
the safety of the yeast. Evidently two 
problems were to be solved here: the 
isolation of some small area in which 
the temperature could be made stable 
for the unbaked bread, and the lessen- 
ing of the number of steps made neces- 
sary by the existing situation during 
the entire bread-making process. 
Conferences between the architects 
and the instructor in home manage- 
f 
a very satisfactory “baking suite” or 


ment resulted in the construction « 


unit consisting of four rooms. The 
planning of this suite included three 
major factors of importance in pro 
moting efficiency: 1. The isolation of 
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a compartment for retaining a tem- 
perature favorable for the bread; 2. 
the arrangement of the equipment in 
working areas so as to minimize labor 
in the mixing and baking processes; 
3. the choice of a floor covering that 
would be resilient enough to lessen 
fatigue, and of walls and surround- 
ings that would be tasty and cheerful. 

In order to isolate the temperature 
for maturing the bread, that is, to pro- 
vide the proper temperature and hu- 
midity without imposing those condi- 
tions on the other rooms, the blue 
prints provided that the dividing wall 
between the mixing and baking rooms 
should be so constructed as to enclose 
racks for holding the bread pans. 
Iron racks on rollers from the old 
bakery were measured, and sets of 
double doors in the dividing wall were 
made to enclose the racks. Two of 
these sets of double doors open into 
the mixing rooms for receiving the 
newly-formed loaves; the other two 
sets of doors on the opposite side 
open into the baking room, for per- 
mitting the raised loaves to be taken 
from the racks and placed in the oven. 
The racks may be left in the compart- 
ment while the bread is being placed 
on the shelves, or they may be rolled 
into the mixing room—thereby saving 
a few steps. The doors of the com- 
nartment are closed after the racks 
are filled with bread, and the en 
closure is brought to the proper tem- 
perature and humidity with practically 
no change in the temperature of the 
adjoining rooms. 

Within the compartment is an elec 
tric plate for increasing the temper 
ature, especially during the fall and 
winter months—or whenever the sur 
rounding temperature is too low for 
the maturing of the yeast. The hu 








Double doors in the dividing wall between the baking room (left) and mixing room (right) enclose iron racks on rollers that 
hold bread and pie pans and may be rolled into either room. 


midity may also be regulated within 
this enclosed section, independent of 
the temperature and humidity of the 
surrounding rooms. This is a saving 
for the heat budget, as bread must be 
kept warm. The flour room, on the 
other hand, and the bread room should 
be cool and dry, and the mixing room 
should be as cool for the workers as 


essary 


is compatible with the ne 1 
warmth of the bread during the mix 
ing process. The oven room is, of 
course, always warm. A passage door 
opens from the mixing room to the 
oven room, so that one may go back 
and forth without opening the section 
in which the loaves are maturing 
Thus, in summer—even though the 
oven retains its heat from day to day 

the mixing room need not become 
over-heated as is the case when the 
oven is part of the mixing room. In 
the winter, on the other hand, if it 
is desired to have the heat from the 
oven room circulate into the other 
rooms, the passage door may be 
opened without interfering with the 
sets of double doors which enclose 
the bread-warming section or com 
partment. Again, if all things are 
favorable, the passage door and all the 
double doors may be opened, making 


the mixing room and the oven room 


practically one continuous room \ 
small gas heater is sufficient to heat 
the mixing room when the bread is 
mixed very early on a winter mor 


ning, without the necessity of preheat 
ing the oven before it is used for bak 
ing; but this additional heat has prac 
tically never been required 

Portable racks for pie crusts may be 
filled with pies which are baked be 
fore the bread is ready for the oven 
\ lower heat can then be used for the 


(Continued on page 370) 
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Problems of Combining Lunchroom 
Management and Teaching 


ANAGING the school lunchroom 
Mian teaching as is required in 
some schools is a challenge to the in- 
genuity of any teacher. 

Although Home Economics Teaching 
and Lunchroom Management are two 
distinctly different professions, they are 
so very closely related that a great deal 
of the professional preparation is ap- 
plicable to both. 

There is no question, therefore, but 
that the Home Economics trained person 
is naturally the correct person to assume 
the responsibility of the lunchroom. 
Many are of the opinion that the com- 
bination of these two positions is a weak 
one because everyone is either a better 
teacher or a better cafeteria manager. 
However, in many school districts such 
a combination is the only solution to the 
problem. 

The success of the school cafeteria 
like the success of any other business 
enterprise depends in a large measure 
upon the manager's ability, and the 
teacher-manager is often handicapped 
because there is no opportunity to em 
ploy a highly trained personnel to as- 
sist her in introducing improvements in 
the program, and because she is not 
given the proper time allowance for her 
cafeteria duties. 

Each teacher-manager has certain 
problems which are related to her own 
individual situation, and there are other 
problems which are of common interest 
to all managers. It is my purpose in 
this paper to discuss the problems which 
I believe are the most pertinent to the 
teacher-manager, and | shall only at- 
tempt to suggest some methods whereby 
she may reorganize her program and 
accomplish the purposes for which the 
lunchroom is established 

The duties of the lunchroom manager 
vary only slightly with the size of the 
school in which she is employed. They 
are both administrative and educational. 
She is usually responsible to the School 
Principal, the Superintendent, and thus 
the Board of Education. 

The work includes organization of the 
business, the employment, training, and 
supervision of employees. It also covers 
the buying of equipment, buying of food 
supplies, and keeping records and ac 
counts. Menus must be planned which 

Talk given at Lunchroom Managers Sectional 


Meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ As- 
ition, Cleveland, October 27, 1939 
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are adapted to the equipment on hand 
and to employee limitations, cost and 
market conditions, climatic changes, and 
holidays. 

The most numerous type of school is 
that employing only one teacher who 
has to manage the lunchroom and teach. 

We grant that the work of managing 
the lunchroom has been added in a great 
many schools to the already heavy sched- 
ule of the Home Economics teacher. 
However, as she is the natural person 
to assume this responsibility, she should 
recognize what new fields of training she 
needs and set about acquiring her infor- 
mation. She can thus help to better her 
own position in the system. No doubt 
she will have to assume the responsi- 
bility of demonstrating to her adminis- 
trators just what the duties of an ef- 
ficient manager are and the time re- 
quired to exercise them. 

There is a feeling of resentment by 
the teacher in the small school toward 
the standards expected of her in man- 
aging her cafeteria. There is a tendency 
to expect her to carry on in her cafe- 
teria the same educational policies and 
the same business practices as the man- 
ager who is given full time for man- 
agement. 

Perhaps one solution to this problem 
would be to define the gradation of these 
duties on the levels of professional and 
clerical. This would lelp to free the 
manager to participate in an educational 
and constructive piece of work who is 
otherwise doomed to too long periods of 
routine and record keeping; it would 
also enhance the prestige of the pro- 
fession in the public estimation and by 
so doing improve the lunchroom cause 
for support before school officials. 

Secause everything that is done in a 
cafeteria is closely integrated and_ be- 
cause in many cases the units of service 
are small, are managers not inclined to 
ignore the fact that a considerable por 
tion of the work is not professional in 
character, but is in the nature of a 
business transaction? That there are no 
financial profits in the turnover of the 
voods (foods) and that managers are 
uncommercial in their outlook, does not 
invalidate the fact that the feeding of 
millions of children annually is a_ big 
business which should be analyzed and 
carried on along approved business lines 


In a study made by the School Lunch- 
room Committee of the Institution Ad- 
ministration Department of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, we 
find these interesting proportions; that 
in schools where a full-time manager is 
employed: two hours was said to be the 
average time needed per week for menu 
making, 3% hours for purchasing, and 
11% hours for record keeping. The re- 
mainder of the time was spent in or- 
ganizing and directing the work of her 
employees and supervising the lunch 
service.* 

It would seem on the basis of such an 
analysis, managers should find some way 
to differentiate the type of work and so 
develop the organization as to give 
equally good routine service at less cost 
and make larger provision for truly pro- 
fessional duties. 

One teacher-manager wrote in her 
reply to the questionnaire used in the 
above study, “I teach four classes—five 
classes are considered regular load. I 
direct cafeteria, have entire charge. 
With my heavy office duties, making 
menus, doing purchasing, keeping all 
records, etc., I do not get a chance to 
develop any educational projects in the 
cafeteria.” 

Would it not be possible for this man- 
ager to have one or two good students, 
with the cooperation of the commercial 
department, do all the routine work of 
keeping records and making up financial 
statements ? 

To cover an eight hour daily schedule 
and meet emergencies of illness, a 
change in weather which means a change 
in business, and other conditions which 
arise constantly, make it essential to 
have a staff of employees all of whom 
can assume responsibility in case of need 
and who have a reasonable knowledge of 
the organization. 

In some schools the workers are re- 
cruited from students, and they are apt 
to be so limited by class work as to have 
their schedules inflexible to meet emer- 
gencies; while if the staff is recruited 
from older persons, with proper back- 
ground, the chance is offered for a range 
of promotion which will insure good 
morale and interest. 

It is said that Home Economics teach- 
ers are possessed of great wealth which 

(Continued on page 367) 


* Report to be published in Journal of Home 


Economics. 
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HE Conference of Food Service 
Directors held its Fifth Annual 
Meeting in Baltimore, November 2, 3, 4. 
Approximately three hundred and fifty 
delegates from twenty-two states were 
present and included school cafeteria di- 
rectors, supervisors and managers, hos- 
pital dietitians, tea room managers, ete. 





Report of Fifth Annual Conference of Food 
Service Directors 





Constance C. Hart of Rochester, New 
York, General Chairman of the Confer- 
ence, presided at the opening meeting on 
Friday afternoon. J. Ernestine Becker, 
Associate in Biochemistry with Dr. E. 
V. McCollum, School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, reviewed “Recent Findings in Nu- 





The serving unit in a small lunchroom to which hot foods and desserts are 
delivered by truck just before serving time. Below: a view of the 12th grade 
home economics class in large quantity foods and cookery at the Patterson 


Park High School. 


On Thursday afternoon an interesting 
trip was made to Annapolis where dele- 
gates were greeted by Commander L. C. 
English, Head of the Midshipmen’s Com- 
missary Department at the Naval Acad- 
emy. The kitchens were thrown open 
and questions were readily answered by 
the personnel on duty. After inspecting 
the Naval Academy the group visited 
the Government House. 

On Thursday evening members of the 
Executive Board were guests of the Lo 
cal Committee at a dinner at the Johns 
Hopkins University Faculty Club. An 
informal reception was held at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. 
spiced cider and doughnuts as they were 
entertained by the art of Houdini, and 
sat in awe wondering whether their 


Guests were served 


money was being spirited away from 
them or whether a live rabbit might sud 
denly appear from their hats! 

The Friday morning program included 
trips to hospitals, school cafeterias, in 
dustrial plants, and Dr. MecCollum’s 
famous Nutrition Laboratory. 
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(All photographs through courtesy of Baltimore Board of 
Education) . 


trition” including a discussion of the ef- 
fects of vitamin deficiency, and recent 
work on proteins and minerals. 






























Dr. Martha Koehne, Nutrition Bureau 
of Child Hygiene, State Department of 
Health, Columbus, Ohio, in her paper 
on the “Rural School 
Part of The Health Program of The 


Lunchroom as 


School” brought out the differences to be 
found in city and rural school lunch 
rooms and indicated how some of the 
difficulties of the rural set-up could be 
overcome to meet the high standards us 
ually found in urban schools. Dr. Koehne 
stressed the interdependence of — the 
school board, the school lunchroom and 
the rest of the school in order to obtain 
optimum results in bettering the health 
program of the child. 

Reginald Dunnock of the Oriole Cafe 
terias, Inc., of Baltimore, stated in his 
talk “Educating the Public in a Com 
mercial Cafeteria,” that the alert food 
executive must keep abreast of the 
times and be prepared to explain food 
values both to customers and employees 
The public is eager for food facts and 
it pays to meet their requests at the 
time the food is chosen. He gave excel 
lent examples of advertising ideas that 
he had used successfully, many of which 
could be readily adapted to stimulating 
interest in the school cafeteria 

Dorothea F. Behm, Dietitian, Central 
High School, Syracuse, New York, fully 
discussed the Financial Reports of 
School Cafeterias. 

The Maryland Dietetic 
acted as hostesses to the Conference 


(Association 


group at the annual banquet which was 
held Friday night in the Calvert Ball 
Mary Faulkner, Supervisor o 


; 


room. 
Home Economics in Baltimore, and Lo 
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cal Chairman for the 
Conference, acted as 
Toastmistress. Dr. 
David E. Weglein, 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in 
Baltimore, emphasized 
the importance of 
proper feeding of 
children and its rela- 
tion to the child’s 
school work. The best 
and most. suitable 
foods must be sup- 
plied for children at 
the least possible cost 
to parents. This makes 
for a happy and agree- 
able pupil, parent and 
school situation. 
Two of Baltimore’s 
outstanding men ap- 
peared on the ban- 
quet program. Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, Pro- 
fessor of Biochem- 
istry, School of Hy- 
giene and Public 
Health, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, 
said that reduction of 
population seems to 
be a necessary ele- 
ment in the improve- 
ment of the political 
and economic condi- 
tion of the world. He 
advocated the retriev- 
ing of land that has 
been depleted by over- 
cultivation. Charles 
P, McCormick of the 
McCormick 
Company, 


S p ice 
gave a 
resume of his book 
entitled “Multiple 
Management.” Almost 
one hundred com 
panies in the United 
States, Canada and England have set up 
multiple management on the McCormick 
plan. It seems to be the best answer yet 
to the centralization “dry rot” and bu 
reaucracy which infect business as well 
as government, 

The Round Table and Question Hour 
on Saturday morning was ably conducted 
by Alice Broadbent, William Hall High 
School, West Hartford, Connecticut. The 
program was based on personnel, equip 
ment and lay-outs for school lunch 
rooms and was made up of five-minute 
reports on the various types that are in 
use. In the Detroit elementary schools 
the playroom type of lunchrooms has 
been devised to conserve space by com 
bining the lunchroom and playroom, This 
dual use of space is made possible by a 
developed schedule. Special 


carefully 
tables that fold into the wall when not in 
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Ten cent trays are popular in the school cafeterias. Below: a typical Baltimore 
school cafeteria kitchen, showing ease of upkeep and of operation. 





use, stools that are stored, and a kitchen 


partitioned from the room provide the 
lunch facilities. The layout and equip- 
ment in Cleveland’s most up-to-date high 
school—The John Marshall—was de- 
scribed in detail. Here the cafeteria is 
on the second floor and serves about 
1400 pupils in four lunch periods. Col- 





Ed. note: Some of the talks 
given at this conference will be 
published in full in PRAcTICAL 
HomMeE Economics. A resume of 
the National School Cafeteria As- 
sociation meeting in Louisville, 
Kentucky, November 8-11, will 
be published in January together 
with abstracts from many of the 


papers 
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lingswood High 
School in Cleveland 
has developed a spe- 
cial type of planning 
to take care of stu- 
dents who bring part 
of their lunch from 
home and supplement 
it with one or more 
foods from the cafe- 
teria. 

Charles W.  Syl- 
vester, Director of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion, discussed the 
“Business of Feeding 
Youth in Baltimore 
Public Schools.” Feed- 
ing 25,000 people daily 
in 27 school cafeterias 
is big business. The 
Board of Education 
sets up the policies 
for the cafeterias in 
the selection and train- 
ing of personnel, the 
plans, equipment, 
sanitation, inspection, 
maintenance of health 
and nutrition, devel- 
opment of educational 
possibilities, financial 
and business system, 
and maintains these 
policies through a 
central office. A com- 
mittee of dietitians is 
constantly at work de- 
veloping new plans 
and menus, checking 
the costs and size of 
portions so that food 
service will be uni- 
form in all schools, 
and promoting health 
and nutrition through 
educational programs. 

Marjorie Hezeltine, 
Nutritionist, Chil 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
led the discussion of the “Lunch Prob 
lems in Small Schools.” Four methods 
used to maintain lunchrooms in_ the 
smaller schools were given—the conces 
sion privilege, P.T.A. Cooperative Man 
agement, Home Economics Department 
Management and trained management 
with the cafeteria as an important edu 
cational department of the school. Prob 
lems presented at times are difficult, but 
the solution of them is a real challenge 

Edna Gilbert, Cafeteria Director, Th: 
Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio, pré 
sided at the Saturday afternoon session 
Quindara Oliver Dodge, Simmons Co 
lege and Women’s Educational Unio: 
Boston, Massachusetts, presented “Menu 
Making and Food Cost Control.” S$! 
emphasized the use of good tools, qu 

(Continued on page 369) 
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Looking for a simple reducing plan? 
Send for this Ry-Krisp low-calorie diet 


These low-calorie diets (1700 calories for men, 1200 for women) 
permit safe weight loss of about % pound a day. Supply all needed 
vitamins and minerals with possible exception of vitamin D. No cut- 
and-dried menus. Booklets list wide variety of everyday foods, allow 
overweight persons to choose their own menus and enjoy foods 
they like—thereby encouraging strict adherence to diet. 

Ry-Krisp is suggested as bread in these diets because each 
wholesome rye wafer contains only 20 calories. Equally important, 
from reducers’ standpoint, Ry-Krisp has a delicious, tangy flavor 
folks enjoy. Ry-Krisp is made simply of pure whole rye, salt and wa- 
ter. Ry-Krisp is available at most grocery 
stores and food markets all over America. 


RY-KRISP “Waters” 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 

965A Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me a supply of Low-Calorie 
Diet Booklets, also generous samples of 
Ry-Krisp wafers. No charge or obligation. 





. Name —— ae 
FREE! Generous supply Ry-Krisp wafers and low- 
Booklets for distribution by home Address City 
economists. Clip coupon to letterhead. This offer limited to residents of the Unit s and Canada 
DECEMBER, 1939 If you do noi wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 359 

















By Harriet Morgan Fyler 


Chicago, Illinois 


66 OOK at my hair! What can I 

do to make it grow? How often 
should I have a ‘permanent’, and why 
aren’t permanents more permanent? Can 
straight hair be trained to be curly by 
cutting? Does cutting coarsen hair ?”— 
these are some of the questions that 
have been put to me recently, and so fre- 
quently that it seemed a good plan to 
answer them here for your ready refer- 


ence. 


1—What makes hair grow? 


Hair is a protein-like filament growing 
out of a hair shaft of the skin. The 
hair shaft is a solid, lifeless structure 
of corneous cells which differ from the 
corneous cells of the nail and the outer- 
most layers of epidermis only in their 
architecture. The vitality of the hair is 
determined at its point of growth and 
is influenced by the state of health of 
the scalp. The appearance of the hair 
is influenced by conditions prevailing 
at the hair bulb during the growth of 
the hair at that point, and by external 
factors, such as lubrication of the hair 
by oil from the sebaceous gland which 
coats the outer surface. Appearance 
of the hair is likewise influenced by 
cosmetic preparations applied to the 
outside of the hair and by various cos- 
metic manipulations, just as the appear- 
ance of the finger nails is influenced by 
cosmetic applications which have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the growth or 
“health” of the nail. 


2—Can hair receive nourishment from hair 
oils and other preparations applied externally? 


Hair nutrition is received from the 
blood. If hairs no longer sprout it is 
because they are ill nourished. Or, as 
one authority says, “It is physiological 
poverty of the scalp that causes bald- 
ness, just as inferior vegetation will ap- 
pear in exhausted land.” 


3—Can straight hair be “trained” to be 
curly hair by cutting? 

Although many more girls and women 
now seem to have wavy or curly hair 
than was evident formerly, authorities on 
anthropology agree that only between 
60 and 70 per cent of the white race 
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Your Hair and Its Care 


have naturally wavy hair. The rest have 
straight hair, some fine and superficially 
silky, some coarse, wiry and so straight 
that it can not be bent. 

When hair is worn long, the weight 
of it plus the regular necessary brushing, 
keeps the hair pulled down so that 
natural waviness is often not discernible 
at all. Once the hair is cut short and 
thinned out to conform to the shape of 
the head, any tendency to waviness re- 
veals itself readily. Waving fluids or 
even water can easily coax out natural 
waves, and many waves thus discovered 
have been cultivated in beautiful lines 
which can be made to persist satisfac- 
torily by daily wetting and coddling. 

Straight hair is approximately round 
in cross section, while wavy and curly 
hair shows varying degrees of oval 
cross section from a flat oval, nearly 
round, to a form nearly as flat as cer- 
tain plant fibers. The form of the hair, 
that is whether it is straight, wavy 
or curly, seems to be predetermined by 
the shape of the hair follicle within the 
skin and the direction which it follows 
on emerging from the scalp is set by 
the angle which the follicle makes with 
the surface. No preparation or process 
discovered to date has been able, through 
external application or treatment, to 
effect any change in a hair still within 
the follicle or any change in the shape 
or direction of the follicle itself. In 
other words, anything that is done to 
the hair above the line of the scalp— 
that is, dyeing, bleaching, permanent 
waving or straightening, grows out with 
the hair at the rate established for the 
individual. The average is half an inch 
a month; and as new growth appears 
above the ‘scalp, the same process—dye- 
ing, waving, straightening or whatever 
it may be, must be repeated at regular 
intervals. 


4—Does frequent cutting coarsen the hair? 


Too frequent cutting of the hair de- 
pletes scalp strength, it is argued by 
some. If the organic functions are re- 
lieved of the work nature intended them 
to do (meaning developing the hair root 
and the strength of surrounding tissue) 
they suffer as a consequence. It is inter- 
esting to note reports from reliable 
sources that since women have gone in 
for frequent hair cutting their hair is 
not of the same good quality as years 
ago, nor can its former long growth be 
reinstated. 
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5—Is brushing necessary? 


Frequent brushing and combing is 
good for the hair and scalp and are a 
very necessary item in good grooming. 
These processes stimulate the scalp fol- 
licles from which hair comes and help 
to keep hair and scalp in healthy con- 
dition. 


6—Is permanent waving really permanent? 


The so-called permanent wave is only 
temporary—lasting at the most five or 
six months or until new hair has grown 
to replace the “curled” hair. The aver- 
age person grows hair at the rate of 
about half an inch a month. In general 
terms the “permanent-wave” is accom- 
plished by wetting the hair with a curl- 
ing fluid and then applying heat for a 
period of time indicated by a preliminary 
test on the individual’s hair. Curling 
fluids are usually alkalis or caustic solu- 
tions. These fluids soften the hairs, and 
wavy hairs can be straightened as well 
as curled. 

After the waving process, the hair is 
rinsed and is saturated with a setting 
lotion. The setting solution is prepared 
with gums or gum-substitutes and water. 
The purpose of such a lotion is to facili- 
tate the setting of the hair, but at the 
same time not render the hair sticky 
or stringy, or harsh to the touch. 


7—What style of hair comb should | use? 


The style the hair is worn depends on 
the shape of a person’s head and on her 
facial features. Not every one can wear 
the “long-hair” style nor is the “short- 
curly” style universally becoming, any 
more than any one style of dress is suit- 
ed to all types. Many girls can by ex- 
perimentation decide which hair style is 
most becoming to their particular fea- 
tures. The girl who lacks “style sense” 
had best hie herself to a good beauty 
parlor and have an expert hair stylist 
help her. 


8—Is frequent shampooing harmful? 


No, although if your hair is very dry, 
oil shampoos are also necessary at regu- 
lar intervals. The average normal or oily 
hair suffers no harmful effects from 
frequent soap shampoos. Most people 
find that the hair gets dirty in about a 
week or ten days and must be shampooed 
then. Thorough brushing also helps 
keep the hair clean and the scalp and 
hair in healthy condition. Be sure 
brushes and combs are clean. 
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Book Reviews 


and 


Recent Publications 


A Guiwe To Textites by Mary Evans 
and Ellen B. McGowen. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1939 pp. 233. 
$2.50. 


Did you know that raising a soft, 
short nap on the surface of cotton knit 
gloves to make them resemble suede is 
called “emerizing”, or that cardigan is 
the name of a stitch as well as a jacket? 
Have you ever wondered where you 
could find the latest information on new 
fabric finishes? Has anyone startled you 
recently by asking the question as to 
what “nylon”, “vinyon”, or “lanital’’ are? 

Miss Evans and Mrs. McGowan know 
all the answers, and in this book they 
share with you results of years of re- 
search, experience, and experimentation. 

As they say in their Preface they 
“have endeavored to compile the basic 
facts concerning textiles which are in 
common as well as constant use in the 
household and in clothing so that the 
average consumer and student of textiles 
may be informed of the characteristics 
of the various fibers, their manufacture, 
and finish which render them satisfac- 
tory for certain uses, as well as the care 
which they require. 

The book is written in an interesting 
manner with the topics arranged alpha- 
betically. It well might be called a glos- 
sary, or dictionary of textile information. 
As a result it is a volume easy to use 
and refer to. A large amount of prac- 
tical information is given without the 
usual accompanying technicalities so dear 
to the heart of the scientist but so often 
of little consequence to the average con- 
sumer and student of textiles. 

College students as well as teachers 
whose major interests are in the field 
of textiles, clothing and retailing will 
find this book very helpful and Mrs. Con- 
sumer might eliminate a little of the 
“trial and error” element in her shopping 
if she would heed what Mrs. McGowan 
and Miss Evans say. DS) 2: 


Tea Room Prorits, by J. O. Dahl. 

The Dahls, Stamford, Connecticut, 
1939. 50 cents. 

This volume is for the person who is 
already in the business and for the one 
who is tempted to get in. It outlines the 
pitfalls and gives detailed costs of op- 
eration. The book is based on inter- 
views and questionnaire returns from 
over two hundred tea rooms. The prac- 
tical. data covers costs, rents, location, 
menus, buying, training, advertising, fur- 
nishing, decoration and many other im- 
portant subjects. (Next page) 





or ‘from the Pet Milk Experimental Kitchens 

—a collection of tested recipes for teachers to dis- 
tribute to their students — show how unusually rich- 
flavored, fine-grained, creamy-smooth candies can be 
made more wholesome and at the same time cost less 
by using Irradiated Pet Milk. 

These candies are more wholesome because the double- 
rich Irradiated Pet Milk puts into them more of the valuable food sub- 
stances of pure whole milk plus an extra supply of the “sunshine” vita- 
min D with which Irradiated Pet Milk is always enriched. 

Candies made according to these tested recipes cost less because Irradi- 
ated Pet Milk costs less generally than ordinary milk — much less than 
cream — and because, in many instances, less butter is required to give 
the candies a desirable richness of flavor. 

The exceptionally smooth texture of Pet Milk candies is due to two of 
the processes — homogenization and sterilization — through which whole 


cows’ milk goes to become Irradiated Pet Milk. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447L Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, FREE OF CHARGE copies of “Candies. 


I teach (subjects) in school (grade) 
Name : Address 


City- _State. 


(Offer limited to Continental U. S.) 
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Modern Methods for Executive House- 
keepers 

A complete handbook of office organi- 
zation for the hotel, hospital and institu- 
tional housekeeping department. It is 
packed with ideas on greater efficienccy, 
better check-ups, ideas on training, and 
efficient organization. Both these books 
are in the series of “Little Gold Books”, 
published by The Dahls, Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 50c. 

Pierre’s 60 Profitable Sandwiches, by 
Pierre ]. Berard. “Little Gold Business 
Book”, The Dahls, Stamford, Connec 
ticut. 50c. 

Interior Decoration by Kathleen Car- 
roll. <A practical handbook for hotels. 
Published by The American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. $1.00. 

Homemaking Cottages—Their use in 
homemaking education. Bulletin No. 322 
Written and compiled by the Federal 
Writers’ Project, Works Progress As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania. Published by 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

Diets of Families of Employed Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers in Cittes. 
Bulletin No, 507, by Hazel K. Stiebeling 
and Esther F. Phipard. Published by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash 
ington, D. C. 15c. 

Woven Dress Fabrics Testing and Re- 
porting. Commercial Standard CS50-39. 
Published by U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 5c. 

Hosiery for Women, by Margaret 
Smith. A buying guide. Miscellaneous 
publication No, 342. Published by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
DG. 366. 


Children’s Body Measurements for 
Sizing Garments and Patterns, by Ruth 
O’Brien and Meyer A. Girshick, Textiles 
and Clothing Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

This describes the proposed standard 
system based on height and girth of hips 
and is complete with illustrations and 
stature charts. For sale by the Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
20 cents per copy. 

Educational Health Plays: 

1. Soldiers of Science. An _ educa- 
tional health play for junior and 
senior high schools depicting the 
romantic history and discovery of 
vitamins A-B-C-D-G. Easy and in- 


teresting to present. 


Ne 


Build Strong. A 15-minute play in 
two scenes suitable for grades 4-5-6. 
Uses six characters and requires a 
minimum of stage properties 

Copies of these plays are available 
without charge from the Educational 
Department of the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, Madison Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Personalities 





Frances L. Zuill, formerly head of 


Department of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Iowa is now Director of 
Home Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, succeeding Abby L. Marlatt 
who retired in June. 





Mary L. Barber, new president-elect 


of the American Dietetic Association, 
directs her manifold activities from her 
office in the Kellogg Company where she 
is Home Economics director. 

At its annual meeting, held this year 
in Los Angeles, officers elected in ad- 
dition to Miss Barber were, Mrs. Beulah 
Secker Marble, Huntington Memorial 
Hospital, Boston, president; Katharine 
Srown, Moore-White Clinic, Los An- 
geles, vice-president; Margaret Cow- 
den, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
treasurer. 





Dora L. Lewis, formerly supervisor 
of Home Economics in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, public schools is now in charge 
of Home Economics Education at New 
York University. 

Jesse A. Cline on leave of absence 
from the University of Missouri is at 
present with the National Livestock and 
Meat Board of Chicago where she is do- 
ing research and making a lecture tour 
through the Western states. 





Dr. Gladys Brannegan, dean of the 
Division of Household and Industrial 


Arts and Chairman of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Montana. Also pres- 
ident-elect of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Marion Breck formerly State Super- 
visor of Homemaking and Education 
for Delaware is now Teacher Trainer on 
the staff of the School of Household 
Administration, University of Cincin- 
nati. Emily A. King formerly Profes- 
sor of Foods and Nutrition at Ohio 
State University has replaced Miss 
sreck, 

The Indiana State Board for Educa- 
tion has announced the appointment of 
Miss Ruth Schooler, of Whitestown, to 
the position of State Supervisor of 
Home Economics. Miss Schooler has 
been the Itinerant Teacher Trainer in 
Home Economics Education for the 
northwest section of Indiana and a 
member of the staff of the Division of 
Education and Applied Psychology at 
Purdue University the past two years. 

Miss Ethel Snodgrass, who was State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion in Indiana in 1931-1932, died at the 
home of her sister in Muncie, Indiana, 
on September &. 
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You Should Know— 


... The Hotpoint Kitchen Waste Exit. 
Odorless and self-cleaning, it will not 
clog drains nor does it need sharpening. 
It completely eliminates the garbage 
problem. This new unit may be installed 
in any sink that has, or can be made to 
have, a five inch drain opening. There 
is no vibration while the unit is in 
operation as it is hung on rubber in 
the sink and rests on a rubber floor pad. 
Plate scrapings, bones, fruit pits, all 
vegetable matter, food wrappings with- 
out metal, and string are allowed to 
fall through the large sink opening into 
the shredding compartment, which will 
hold three quarts. The 
whirled round and round and pulverized, 
mixed with cold water, then drawn 
through a strainer and flushed into the 
drain pipe. The scouring flushing action 
keeps the machine and drain pipes clean. 


waste is 


... The new line of electrically-heated, 
thermostatically controlled hot 
storage and serving tables developed by 
Ershler & Krukin, Inc., Bayonne, New 
Jersey. These hot food storage cabi- 
nets range in size and capacity from 
single inset back-bar portable units to 
complete serving tables fitted with vege- 
table, soup, sauce, gravy and meat 
insets and pans. They are made up ina 


food 


series of individually heated and con- 


trolled sections in a number of stand- 


ard layouts and finishes as well as spe- 
cial sizes and types to meet particular 
requirements. The fact that there is a 
wide selection of temperatures for food 
warming and that all sections not 
needed may be turned off during cer- 
tain periods, makes these serving tables 
economical in operation. In 
the flexible heat control allows 
food to be kept at the proper tempera- 
ture for best appearance and flavor, and 


addition, 
each 


minimizes shrinkage and_ spoilage of 
foods. 
... The Waring Blendor, a unique type 
of mixer very useful in reducing vege- 
tables or fruits to almost liquid form, 
for pulverizing ice, blending beverages, 
etc. It is composed of a chromed, die- 
cast base that supports a universal motor 
and a tubular glass container for the 
food products. 
The Zim 


for removing 


Opener, a handy 
the 


screw top jars, friction caps from bot- 


Jar 


gadget caps from 


tles, jelly glasses or jars—and to tight- 
en them as well. It is made to be at- 
tached to the wall and may be had in 
with modern 


colors to harmonize 


kitchen color schemes. It eliminates the 
possibility of accidents and is easy and 
Made by the Zim Man- 
The 


same company makes a safe and sane 


simple to use. 


ufacturing Company in Chicago. 


can opener. 
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Home Economics Research 


The results of an 
into the number of 
United States actively engaged in home 


interesting study 


persons in the 


economics research is reported by Mary 
Anna Grimes of the Research Division, 
A & M College, College Station, Texas 
in the current issue of the Texas News 
Letter. 
Grimes, exceeds 450 and includes only 


The number, according to Miss 
those persons engaged in research in 
approximately 75 of the colleges, uni- 
versities, and agencies in 
the United 
Only three of the names of those en- 


government 


States or its possessions. 


gaged in research work are from the 
commercial field although there are no 
doubt many more in this field. 

These figures are based on informa- 
tion received from a questionnaire sent 
to 86 colleges, universities, and govern- 
ment agencies by the Research Depart- 
ment of the American Home Economics 
Association through the secretary of this 
department. 

As might be expected, more of these 
persons, 202, were engaged in the field 
of food and nutrition than in any other 
field. Next in Family 
Economics with 66, followed closely by 
Home 


number comes 


Textiles and Ciothing with 60 


Dad threw Julie an ORCHID 
meant for you! 


tions of teachers are planting seeds that 


ULIE ANDREWS smoothed a lone ripple 
from the crispy white damask, and put a 
stray satiny-silver knife back in sharp 
military array. Then she lifted the lid from 


a casserole of scalloped corn. Tiny bits of 


green pepper dotted the golden field, and 
two bold strokes of red pimiento signalled 
the mouth to start watering. The roast was 
ready by Dad’s plate. Then Julie poked her 
blond curls past the living room drapes, and 
called the family and Judge Tatham to dinner. 


Well, when the Judge said could he please 


have another serving of corn, Dad Andrews 
leaned forward a little, patted Julie’s shoul- 
der, and addressed the Court: “Judge, I’m 
not one for boasting, but MY DAUGHTER 
FIXED THAT CORN. DIDN’T YOU, JULIE?” 

So that’s another side of the modern girl 

one for which Home Economics Teachers 
may well be proud. Every day the imagina- 


will grow into practical, helpful skills for 
the woman of tomorrow, W henever we 
can help in this task by supplying infor- 
ideas about canned foods, 


mation and 


we're more than glad to do so. 


There are many different styles of canned corn, 


Interesting Booklet > and each has its special place on the menu, The 


We Manufacture Cans We Do No Canning 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


‘Canned Food Facts” book, containing this infor 
mation on corn and sixty other foods will be sent 


you on request. Just mail a card for your copy. 


Home Economics Division 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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Economics Education has 34; The Fam- 
ily and Its Relationships, 30; Housing, 
28; Institutional Management, 12; and 
Art, 6. Forty-five included administra- 
tors of research only, those whose fields 
were not indicated, and those not classed 
in the usual subject matter divisions. 
This total of 483 included 33 engaged 
in research in more than one field. 

An analysis of these 450 persons on 
the basis of membership in the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association shows 
that 71 per cent were members, 16 per 
cent not members, with the remaining 
13 per cent failing to give this informa- 


tion. Of the 73 persons who were not 


members, 27, or 37 per cent, were in the 
Bureau of Home Economics; 33, or 45 
per cent engaged in research elsewhere ; 
and 13, or 17 per cent were men en- 
gaged in home economics research. 
Many of these men held positions in de- 
partments other than home economics: 
for example, agricultural engineering, 
horticulture, agricultural chemistry, etc. 
It is interesting to note that two of the 
15 men included among the 450 workers 
are members of the American Home 
study of 


how the 


Economics Association. A 


these classifications shows 


scope of home economics has increased. 
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to gift boxes. 


and delicious to eat. 


V2 cup Crisco 
] cup sugar 
2 eggs 


1 egg white 


A COOKIE TREAT 


for your Christmas Party 


Here is a novel cookie that’s sure to make a hit with your 
Christmas party guests. Or that will add real holiday spirit 


Made with new “Sure-Mix” Crisco, they’re easy to prepare 


FROSTED COOKIES 


1¥2 cups all-purpose flour 
V2 teaspoon salt 
] teaspoon baking powder 

Y2 teaspoon vanilla or 

V4 teaspoon almond flavoring 
Blend Crisco, sugar, and eggs together until light and fluffy. Add flour 
sifted with salt and baking powder. Stir in flavoring. Spread out one- 
fourth inch thick on a cookie sheet or flat pan rubbed lightly with Crisco. 
Sprinkle with chopped nuts and cover with meringue (see below). Bake 
in a slow oven (325°F.) for 20 to 25 minutes. Before entirely cool cut 
into small squares, triangles, or diamond shapes. 


MERINGUE 


1 cup light brown sugar 
Beat egg white until stiff but not dry. Fold in sugar (previously sifted. ) 





Home Economics Dept. . 











Try new “Sure-Mix” Crisco in your classroom demonstrations. It has 
all the fine qualities you’ve known so well in old Crisco with some im- 
portant new advantages especially desirable in cake and cookie making. 


Procter & Gamble 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 
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Are “Clean” Dishes Clean? 


When are “clean” dishes really clean? 
What methods of dishwashing will best 
insure users freedom from disease trans- 
mission? Do school cafeterias come un- 
der the regulations set up by state 
boards of health for public eating 
places? If not, should they? 

These questions are ones that are 
much discussed and that are engaging 
the attention of large numbers of home 
economists cooperating with state au- 
thorities in the interest of better sani- 
tation programs. 

A recent ruling by the New York 
State Department of Education notified 
school principals and school cafeteria 
managers that they are required to meet 
state provisions set up for 
cleansing food utensils, glasses and 
dishes. The new New York State Sani- 
tary code requires “disinfection rather 
than sterilization of all food utensils 
used in public eating and drinking 
places” (including school cafeterias). 

The following suggestions regarding 
the best method of washing utensils was 
given by the State Education Depart- 
ment to those in charge of cafeterias 
and is based on the method adopted by 
the State Health Department: 

“Our studies to date indicate that the 
best method of washing eating, drinking 
and cooking utensils is to use plenty of 
clean water at a temperature of about 
110 degrees F. containing a good free 
rinsing detergent. 

“For disinfecting such utensils, a sim- 
ple and effective procedure is to rinse 
them by submersion in clean hot water ; 
that is, water at a temperature of 170 
degrees F. or more. This necessitates 
the use of special wire racks for han- 
dling the utensils. In order to main- 
tain rinse water at a temperature of 170 
degrees F. or more it is necessary to 
constantly apply heat such as by the use 
of an open gas burner under a galvan- 
ized iron tank containing rinse water. 

“Our investigations to date indicate 
that chlorine solutions are not being ef- 
fectively used for this purpose, and that 
unless special equipment is devised for 
the use of such solutions it is not like- 
ly that the use of chlorine will prove 
practical.” 

The November number of the Journal 
of Home Economics carries an excel 
lent article on “The Sanitation of Eating 
Utensils” by Hazel T. Smith on the 
public health aspects of this subject. 

A committee of The American Pub 
lic Health Association headed by Dr. 
A. Parker Hitchens has been studying 
the whole problem of dishwashing and 
standard 


the new 


has drawn up a_ proposed 
method not only for testing utensils to 
determine if they are clean but also for 
disinfecting them after 


washing and 


each use. 
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A Child’s Christmas 


Who has not loved a little child, 
he knows not Christmas Day— 

The wondered, breathless waking 
through fir-sweet morning gray. 


White tropic forests on the pane 
against the dawn-streaked skies, 
The awe of faith unhesitant 
in lifted childish eyes ; 


The spluttered, spicy, teasing Joy 
of kitchen-fragrance sweet, 

The sting of frost upon his face, 
the snow-creak ’neath his feet; 


The swish of runners, song of bells, 
the laughing-echoed call 
From drifted hilltops, sparkling white; 


the blue sky folding all; 


The holly-berried table top, 
the feasting and the fun, 

With Christmas ribbons strewing all 
until the day is done; 


The hush of candle-lighting time, 
the hearth-flame flickered red, 

The warm soft clasp of clinging hands 
up shadowed stairs to bed. 


The crib-side talk that slacks and stills 
on stumbled drowsy note, 

The love that stings behind your eyes, 
and catches in your throat. 


The hopes, the fears, the tenderness, 
the Mary-prayer you pray— 

Who has not loved a little child, 
he knows not Christmas Day. 


Mary Haskell Clark 
From Home Economics Newsletter 
South Dakota. 


Gifts for Your Children 


Snow jewels, 
Perfume of cedar boughs 
in a warm room, 
Spice of red roses, 
Memories of holly wreaths, 
Of candle flame and firelight, 
Of carols sung in a frosty dawn, 
The art of graceful giving, 
A re-telling of the Christ Child story, 
A home modeled on love and truth, 
Two parents with Christmas 
in their hearts. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller 
In Home Economics Newsletter 


* * * * * * 


Homemaking for Boys 


Create Interest in Homemaking for 
Boys by 
1, Encouraging boys to come into the 
homemaking department by inviting | 
them in as guests to parties, din- | 
ners, etc. 
2. Interesting bulletin board materials 


displayed in conspicuous places. 
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Having a service area in the home 
economics department that the boys 
will feel free to use. 

4+. Encouraging them to take part in de 
partment plays, skits, fashion shows, 
etc, 
A display of 
teacher in problems of 


the 


the boys in 


real interest by 
school. 
. Cooperation of homemaking depart- 
ment with other departments in the 
.chool: 

a. Household 

mathematics class 
b. Boys in woodwork shop making 


budgeting in the 


toys for play school 
c. Enlist boys from athletic depart- 


ment to supervise playground activ- 
ities of grade school children. 

Exchange of classes with Ag. de- 
partment or woodwork department, 
teaching units boys really want to 
know something about. 


. Testing of foods and textiles by 
science department. 

Family relationship problems raised 
by English teacher in reading as 
signments, 


Household 


classes 


mechanics in’ Physics 


Personality development through 


commercial department. 


Idaho Home Economics Messenger 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP GUIDE TO RADIOS 


Full of latest information 


to help you get more 
for your radio dollar 





O you want to know how to get 

maximum results from your pres- 
ent radio? Would you like to know how 
to choose a new set in order to get just 
what you want in radio reception? 


What questions to ask when you buy 


This new Better Buymanship booklet 
shows how to select and operate a radio 
to get the greatest value and enjoyment 
from your purchase. You will learn how 
to judge radio performance in relation 
to your own tastes. If you are about to 
buy a new radio, this helpful guide will 
tell you what questions you should ask 
yourself before you go to the dealer’s, 
what questions to ask the salesman and 
how to interpret his answers in terms of 
what you want your radio to do, what 
to listen for as you examine various 
types and models. 


Dependable and unbiased 


In this new Better Buymanship volume 
you will learn what to look for when 
buying almost any type or model—midg- 
et, console, portable, automobile radio, 
record-player attachment or radio-pho- 
nograph. Written in non-technical lan- 
guage by an impartial authority, it 
presents an objective, well-balanced 
point of view. For the home engineer, 
there are more detailed suggestions on 
how to make the best installation. 


wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


You may obtain a copy of ‘ Radios” 
merely by sending a 2c stamp for post 
age. It will introduce you to the House- 
hold Library of Consumer Education in 
case you are not already acquainted with 
this widely used series of buying guides. 
(Additional volumes are- supplied for 
mailing costs only.) Why don’t you send 
for a copy of ‘‘ Radios’”’ now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


++ one of America's leading family finance organizations with 
267 branches in 170 cities 


rs ee re ee en ee ee a ne a 
| Research Dept. PHE-12 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
| Please send me a copy of ‘‘Radios”’ and 
| complete list of the titles in your Library 
of Consumer Education. I enclose a 2¢ 
| stamp to cover mailing cost. 
| 
| 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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Gifts That Shine 


(Continued from page 347) 





of the shade and a little longer than 
the depth of the shade. 

Remember the days of pyrography? 
Well, sealcrafting pliofilm is a_poten- 
tial competitor, It is just as captivating, 
has many more possibilities, and is lots 
easier to do. The seal craft heating iron 
is a simple little electric gadget, a 
hybrid between a tracing wheel and a 
soldering iron. It works like magic and 


IX THIS strenuous 
age, physical fitness 
is more important and 
(fortunately) more popular than ever 
before. 

You find your patients of all ages anx- 
ious for better bodies, greater stamina, 
extra energy. 

Few “energy foods’ are more readily 
digested by normal people, or more com- 


| am told operates on either AC or DC 
current. All one needs is a convenient 
electric outlet, and the consent of the 
principal, superintendent, or school 
board. Minor equipment such as a glass 
shelf or a hard wood breadboard can 
be supplied by your local “5 and 10”. 
A metal edged ruler and a pair of scis- 
sors ought to be in standard school 
supplies. 

Boys take to sealcrafting like ducks 
take to water. A tobacco pouch is easy 
to make and would probably comfort 
the pipe smoking father (also dandy for 
Aunt Betty who is always going places, 
for carrying enough soap flakes for a 
week-end of travelling.) A crystal clear 


in addition, it offers phosphorus and 
some calcium, a little iron, and small 
quantities of vitamins B, and G (thia- 
min, riboflavin). 


To the daily diet (normal or reducing) 


of the average person, white bread makes 
a valuable contribution in these days of 
ever-increasing activity. 


Ask us for a free copy of ‘“The Physi- 


cian and Our Daily Bread”. . . a valu- 








pletely assimilated, than white bread. 
But white bread does more than pro- 
vide necessary energy. This popular, 
economical food is about 48% carbo- 
hydrate and almost 10% protein... and 


able booklet accepted by the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. This booklet contains 


food-value of white bread. - 


reliable facts concerning the 
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plioflm cover sealed right on to moth- 
er’s favorite cook book is another pos- 
sibility. For the youngster who has a 
crisp new dollar bill to give as a gift, an 
envelope just the size of a greenback 
makes the gift seem so much more. 
Write a greeting with a red or green 
china marking pencil on a crystal clear 
envelope. 

Anticipating the onrushing vogue of 
the use of Pliofilm, the Butterick Pat- 
tern Company has produced a series of 
patterns which they call “Butterick- 
Pliofilm”. A construction sheet enclosed 
in each pattern envelope gives complete 
instructions for making articles by either 
the sealcrafting or sewing method. The 
Dennison Manufacturing company and 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
have made many models from _ these 
patterns. 

Pliofilm, one of the mystery products 
of this wonder age and the inspiration 
for this list of simple Christmas gifts, is 
a transparent, synthetic material made 
by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio. The claims made 
for it are legion. It is of chemical com- 
position—made of a pure latex base and 
although as tough as rubber, it is not 
elastic. It thus has the advantages of 
rubber such as water and moistureproof- 
ness, and durability. Odorless, tasteless, 
acid (dilute) proof, air proof, grease 
proof, non-inflammable, impervious to 
normal heat and cold, printable, sealing 
adhesive qualities, and definite  eye- 
appeal indicates that the uses of pliofilm 
are limitless. All you have to do is to 
think up ways to use it, not forgetting 
it has mothproof and tarnish proof fea- 


tures in addition to all the others 
mentioned. 
There are two types of pliofilm 


Normal, used primarily for wrapping 
and packaging where “wearability” is 
not a factor, and Plasticized, used 
where “wearability” is a primary requis- 
ite. It is sold by the yard in 20 inch and 
40 inch widths, in rolls 54 inch up, 
and in cut-to-size sheets. Besides crystal 
clear it comes in a variety of beautiful 
colors in transparent, opaque, and metal- 
lic effects. It is available in approxi 
mately 5,000 retail outlets throughout the 
country including the yard goods de 
partments of most leading department 
stores, all Dennison stores, and most 
stationery stores. 

So—Merry Christmas with  pliofilm, 
for the inside and outside of your beauti 
ful, useful and original gift package 
outside, for there is no limit to th 
beautiful and artistic effects you can 
create in the way of original wrapping 
designs. Use pliofilm as a cover ove! 
decorative paper, use it in plain colo: 
with silver or gold cord or tape or! 
what you will—no matter what you d 
we promise you it will be effective. 




















Problems of Combining 
Lunchroom Management 
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they long to share with others. What 
better opportunity have they to share 
this wealth than in the school lunch- 
room? If the teacher is not burdened 
with the routine clerical duties, has a 
responsible staff of cafeteria employees, 
and is given the proper time allowance, 
she can effectively use more time in de- 
veloping a_ school health program 
through the cafeteria. 

Two hours has been recommended as 
the amount of time free from teaching 
which should be allowed for the man- 
agement of a cafeteria in schools under 
500, but most teacher-managers feel that 
three hours would be preferable. 

Referring to the study made for the 
A. H. E. A. again, the average time al- 
lowed for lunchroom management in 
schools under 500 enrollment was found 
to be thirty-three minutes a day; in 
schools of from 500-1500, it was one 
hour, twenty-seven minutes per day. 

In some systems there is a director 
whose work is entirely supervisory, and 
the managers under her teach; in others 
the director manages one of the larger 
cafeterias, does no teaching, and super- 
vises several cafeterias. In either of 
these systems the individual school man- 
ager is not responsible for many time 
taking duties, and she can, therefore, 
devote more of her time to teaching and 
supervising. 

The schedule of the teacher-manager 
should be on the same basis as that of 
the school, but no instructor’s load as a 
rule exceeds twenty-five class hours per 
week. Hours for supervision and direct- 
ing and time for employee conferences 
and for service in the cafeteria when 
needed should be included to count in re 
lation to class hours according to the 
practice of the school. 

The cafeteria manager must always 
keep in mind that each person feels him 
self an authority on food quality and 
price. Your faculty may not be sparing 
with its criticism, but it is necessary that 
you bear a solicitous attitude toward 
your patrons at all times. 

The values inherent in school lunch- 
room service are recognized as essential 
factors in the present educational pro- 
gram. These values proceed in the 
school where the Home _ Economics 
teacher manages the lunchroom from an 
intelligent and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of teaching and man- 
aging. The most effective service is ac- 
complished by a well trained, loyal and 
efficient cafeteria staff sharing common 


ideals, but even such a staff to give its which the real usefulness of most lunch- 
best service must have the interest of the rooms depends. That this personnel may 
administration, strong backing, and re- be greatly handicapped, and yet like its 
sponsiveness of an understanding prin- work and persists in it, is generally 


cipal and teachers. There must be mu- recognized. 





tual consideration between the cafeteria 
staff and faculty. Nutrition experiments have proved 

Many public spirited groups of citizens that a deficiency of vitamin A in the 
have donated to their schools equipment human diet causes night blindness and 
and some services for the establishment narrows the field of vision. Tests show 
of a lunchroom. It is due to their gen- that an active person weighing 132 
erosity that quite a few schools have pounds should have at least 3,600 inter- 
excellent lunchroom facilities. Those national units of vitamin A daily. This 
who are interested in the school lunch- amount can be easily supplied by a diet 
room realize it is the quality and char- which is rich in dairy products, eggs 
acter of the administrative personnel on and leafy and green vegetables. 
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Here’s a mid-winter treat that clicks with 
everyone. And part of the reason, of 


CARAMEL APPLES course, is the creamy-smoothness of the 


2 Ibs. sugar Carnation-made caramel coating. 
Scant cup white corn syrup $ * Z 
Sit atte Carnation Milk is not only the ideal 
Irradiated Carnation Milk candy ingredient. Jn all cagoking it con- 
Put sugar, syrup, and 24 cup milk in tributes finer texture or consistency. 
large, heavy kettle. Stir well, heat slowly Have you a copy of the Carnation Cook 


till sugar is melted, then boil briskly to 
thick syrup. Add remaining milk slowly, Book? Use the coupon. 


keeping mixture boiling briskly. Boil to 
firm-ball stage (242°). Wash and dry 
thoroughly small, blemished les. 
pre a 9 Roessons —<— yng ong ae 702] Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis 
: . vanes ~ oe Please find enclosed 15c in (coin) (stamps) to cover cost 
rid of surplus and make smooth. If coat- and postage for the new, de luxe Carnation Cook Book 
ing becomes too hard add a little Carna- 
tion Milk and reheat. Keep caramel hot Name 
while dipping. Yield: enough for 15 to 

Address 


20 apples. 
| City 





CARNATION COMPANY 
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Materials and Techniques 
In Consumer Education 
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ciples of elementary economics that 
relate to the issuance and circulation 
of money. He should learn what 
money is for, what it symbolizes in 
the exchange of goods and services, 
and what the barriers are to the free 
exchange of money for and 
services, such as tariffs on imports and 
costs of the services rendered by mid- 
diemen who operate between producer 
and consumer. 


goods 


Another obvious need of the high 
school student is the development of 
an attitude of wholesome respect for 
the obligation to use his money wisely. 
The development of such an attitude 
can be accomplished by the teacher’s 
building up in her class a state of men- 
tal resistance that is characterized by 
abhorrence of waste of any sort, be it 
buying through 
value 


foolish spending, 


ignorance of facts as to and 
quality, or losing money through in- 
competent management. Having more 
or less negatively established a dislike 
for waste and wastrels, the next step 
should be a build-up of respect for the 
positive virtues of thrift and the old- 
fashioned economy of saving as well 
as for the personal rewards of those 
who practice these virtues. 

Without their having a wholesome 
respect for the wise and moral use of 
money, it is hard to see how you could 
keep high school students interested in 
any line of inculcation designed to 
show how money may be made to go 
farther. You could, perhaps, sustain 
reducing all problems to 
interest. 


interest by 


terms of — selfish, personal 
That, however, is not the type of mo- 
to encourage in 
the schools of a democracy. We must 
encourage selfless thinking to an ex- 
tent never done before, if our school 


tivation that we want 


systems are to render services com- 


mensurate with existing opportunities 
for service. 

It is legitimate, however, to follow 
the law of self interest in the place- 
study 


may 


ment of consumer economics 
materials subject 
lose its abstractness and gather con- 


wherever the 


creteness by application to the con- 
sumer experiences of high school stu- 
dents. The normal girl student can see 
at a glance the advantage of getting 
the full 
purchase of clothing for her personal 


value of her money in the 
wardrobe; she can also see with equal 
that 
wise buying of food may be used to 
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readiness money saved by the 


1680 Broadway 


FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring 
young American designers, gives 
teachers in the shortest reading 
time, the highlights of fashion. Sub- 


scription one year, $1.00. Sample copy 25c. 


Address: FASHION DIGEST 


(52nd Street) New York City 








AVAILABLE NOW 
Revised 
INSTITUTION RECIPES 
Standardized Large Quantities 
by Emma Smedley 

Includes Cooking Temperatures 
Additional Recipes 
Menus for Special Occasions 
Valuable for Food Purchaser 
as well as for the Cook 


Price $3.00 


Emma Smedley publisher 
Six East Front St. Media, Penna. 














SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items 






$500 
Complete 
F.O.B, 

Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





aE very Home Economisi—— 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


formerly 
National Consumer News 
A Teaching “‘Tool”’ in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issnes 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















No extravagant claims—no special 
blend for youalone. But coffee priced 
right that is going to please your pa- 
trons and increase your business. 
Backed by 55 years experience in 
supplying hotels and restaurants. 
John Sexton & Co.-Chicago-Brooklyn 
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increase the clothing allotment of the 
family budget. This girl can also be 
made to see the value of quality stand- 
ards through her interest in avoiding 
the sure loss that is entailed by the 
purchase of inferior or highly adul- 
terated products. 

The consensus of opinion, as I have 
been able to gather it, is to the effect 
that consumer buying represents only 
one part of the underlying economic 
philosophy that constitutes the foun- 
dation of the homemaking course; that 
it has been there from the first, but 
without the artificially stimulated em- 
phasis it now receives. Consumer eco- 
nomics cannot be successfully taught 
if presented as an isolated unit, but 
must run as a cross-section all through 
the course, entering discussion where 
applicable and synchronizing with ex- 
perience in all natural and unforced 
associations. 


How Presented 


The study of group phenomena pro- 
vides an interesting device for ap- 
proaching many questions of a purely 
nature. Such study appeals to 
the imagination and satisfies the intel- 
lectual desires of the more mature 
high school pupils. Parallels in past 
history with present group activities, 
the ebullitions of reformers, and 
causes underlying the present state of 
American thought, are numerous 
along the pathway of history. The 
teacher who is well enough informed 
to make use of these will always have 
an interested class. Also, the discus- 
sion of personal problems can be made 
to lead and articulate with the 
study of problems that affect large 
groups, if plans for the discussion are 
made by the teacher with sufficient 
care and forethought. 


social 


into 


consumer economics in_ its 
broader phases is purely a social prob- 
lem, there is no place for it appercep- 


Since 


tively unless a background of sym- 
pathetic interest and understanding is 
created for it. Unless the teacher suc- 
ceeds in creating such a background, 
meet all her efforts. 


stalemate will 


For years many of our foremost 


leaders have advocated the addition 
of new areas of social study materials 
to the homemaking program of in- 
struction for the benefit of girls and 
boys who are not interested in a study 
in which the acquisition of skills 
dwarfs all other objectives. It is to 
that the 


quired to find a more useful place for 


be hoped readjustment re- 


economics will reveal in- 


the fabric of our course 


consumer 
terstices in 
that can be filled in no other way than 
by the incorporation of more social 
study materials. 
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A Colonial Christmas Party 
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and his guests at his Christmas Eve 
suppers; and be sure to have cracked 
hickory nuts, black walnuts or filberts 
instead of modern salted almonds or 
cashews. 

After Supper Fun 

According to an old _ superstition 
guests at the Christmas party must 
dance as long as the Yulelog burns. 
So poke up the fire and make ready 
for a long evening of dance and song. 
Choose the old fashioned square and 
country dances that have come down 
to us from colonial times with all their 
original freshness and charm. Excel- 
lent phonograph records of these 
dances are to be had at most metro- 
politan music stores, should you find 
it difficult to provide piano or violin 
accompaniment. The Virginia Reel 
(also known as the Sir Roger de Cov- 
erly), and the stately Minuet were 
favorite dances of Washington's time. 
Money Musk, Oh, Susannah, and Pop 
Goes the Weasel, are other dances ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

No old time Yuletide party, how- 
ever gay, was complete without music. 
So as logs burn low and candles 
flicker in their sockets, sing the old 
English carols that have lived through- 
out the years, even as the Christmas 
spirit has lived in the hearts of the 
men and women who came to America 
from distant shores. 





Conference Report 
(Continued from page 358) 





place for work, carrying out definite 
plans, studying the markets for foods 
to be used on the menu, and gave some 
explicit directions for all food items to 
be carried out on the menu, “Know the 
cost of your foods,” said Mrs. Dodge, 
“and use imagination rather than a 
stereotyped method of menu-making.” 

Vera Stemple of the Baltimore schools 
discussed this paper and answered ques- 
tions from the audience. 

Frances L. Hoag of the Philadelphia 
Dairy Council reported on the “Study 
of The Plate Lunch,” and told how the 
nutritional value of a plate combination 
could be quickly calculated and enhanced. 

\lma Bering, Chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee for the Conference, 
gave a report on the “Study of Fish and 
Fish Products.” In connection with the 
study the Fish and Game Commission of 
Maryland set up a very interesting and 
educational exhibit of fish and seafood 


the luncheon group on Saturday. At the 
luncheon the Maryland State Home Eco- 
nomics Association acted as hostesses. 
Dr. Bryan emphasized that the schools 
present the opportunity for teaching good 
food habits to a great portion of the 
population—to all children at the ages 
at which they will profit most from this 
knowledge and from its application. The 
school lunch is a teaching laboratory for 
one of life’s daily experiences—eating. 
The school lunch manager should make 
herself felt in the community’s program. 

Eighteen exhibitors had interesting dis- 
plays of their merchandise. An ex- 


tensive Educational Exhibit under the 
chairmanship of Vera Stemple attracted 
much attention. 

In connection with the Conference five 
radio broadcasts by speakers appearing 
on the Conference program were ar 
ranged by Alice Lambert, Nutritionist, 
Red Cross of Baltimore, in order to 
bring to the parents of Baltimore a bet 
ter conception of the benefits of the 
school cafeterias. 

The 1940 meeting will be held in De 
troit, Michigan, under the direction of 
Constance C. Hart who was re-elected 


(;eneral Chairman. 


NUCOA ANALYSIS 


VEGETABLE OILS 


80 % 


MILK SOLIDS, NOT FAT (4% 


SALT 


2h/ 
(2/0 % 


MILK MOISTURE, NOT OVER 167 








“YOU SEE, NUCOA IS 
A SIMPLE, NATURAL 


FOOD —HIGHLY 


NUTRITIOUS AT 


REASONABLE COST!” 


HERE is no mystery about Nucoa. You need 
not hesitate to recommend it in diets for 


grown-ups or children. 


Made from pure American vegetable oils, 
churned in fresh pasteurized skim milk, Nucoa is 
wholesome and nutritious. Its caloric value and 
digestibility equal that of the most expensive 
spread for bread.' It has delicious flavor for table 
use or cooking, and fine texture—easy to cream 


HIGH POINTS IN NUCOA’S 
NUTRITIONAL VALUE 


1. VITAMIN A—2 to 4 oz. of Nucoa 
supply 1,000 to 2,000 units of Vita- 
min A, which is 15-30% of a child’s, 
and 30-60% of an adult’s per diem 
requirement.® 

2. FOOD - ENERGY — 3,300 food - energy 
calories in every pound (as many 
as in the most expensive spread 
for bread).' 

3. DIGESTIBILITY —over 96‘; , as shown 


by experiments on people.‘ 


or spread. And Nucoa is an excellent source of t 
Vitamin A’—with over 7,500 USP units guaran- 


teed in every pound the year around! 


1. U.S. Dept. Agric.,““Uhe Day's Food in War and Peace," p. 44 


2. Munsell, Jrl. A. M. A. vol. L111, p. 250, 1938. 
3. Booher, Jrl. A. M. A. vol. 110, p. 1920, 1938. 


4. Holmes and Deuel: Am. Jrl. Physiol., vol. 54, p. 479. 
(Recently confirmed in experiments with Nucoa by univer- 


acai Lf j 


a meagan (ay, , 
sity workers.) | 1 Ore? aa — 
“TRIPLE WRAPPED 


_ THE BEST FOODS, INC, 20° Wurattaess 


' General Offices: 88 Lexington Ave., New York City - Plants: Bayonne, N. J.—99 Avenue A 
Chicago, Ill.—2802 South Kilbourne Ave. + San Francisco, Cal.—1900 Bryant Street 


in Maryland in the hotel for the dura- 
tion of the Conference and made ar- 
rangements for frequent oyster feasts at 
an oyster bar. 

Dr. Mary DeGarmo Bryan, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, addressed 
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A Modern Bakery Unit 
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bread when it is ready for the oven, 
and a still lower after-heat for cookies 
after the bread is baked. 

It might be an improvement in the 
present arrangement if a glass-covered 
opening were made in one of the doors 
of the enclosed bread-warming com- 
partment so that the readings of the 
temperature and humidity could be 
made without opening the doors. It 
has been found, however, that the tem- 
perature and humidity are easily stand- 
ardized after a few trials, so that fre- 
quent readings are not necessary for 
ordinary quantity baking. Uniformity 
and satisfaction in the oven products 
have become an established expect- 
ancy. 

The second feature to be considered 
in the construction of this suite was 
the arrangement of working areas. 
The U-plan was practically adopted 
for the routine procedure of activity; 
that is, the equipment was arranged 
areas 


for working in placed suc 


cessively so as to form the letter U. 


COOKIES AND MORE COOKIES 
By Sumption and Ashbrook 


ITH the holiday season just around the corner, 

this book will find a weleome wherever foods is 

taught. It is not “just another recipe book” 

ent. It includes the decoration of cookies as well as the 

many captivating recipes which include the “Down South” pecan 

cooky, French pastry, Swedish rye wafers, and English sand 
tarts——all recipes personally tested by the authors. $1.75. 


COOKY 
RECIPES 


27 LEADING 
COUNTRIES 


The flour is brought from the cool 
storage room the evening before and 
placed in the electric mixer, or in large 
covered pans, so that it will acquire 
the desired warmth for mixing early 
the next morning. After a thorough 
blending with the other ingredients, 
the whole doughy mass is automati- 
cally poured into a bin which is rolled 
over to the mixing machine for this 
purpose. When the loaves have been 
shaped, they are placed—as was men- 
tioned above—on the racks and en- 
closed in the compartment. When the 
loaves are ready for the oven, the 
racks are wheeled from their compart- 
ments, and a long wooden spatula is 
used to lift the pans from the rack 
into the large brick oven which is 
built into the outside wall of the oven- 
room. A metal-topped table at the 
left of the oven is equipped with dis- 
appearing shelves so that more than 
a hundred large loaves of bread may 
be set out to cool as they are removed 
from the oven. The racks again come 
into service when the cooled loaves 
are ready to be.placed on the shelves 
in the bread room—or the bread may 
be cooled on the shelves of the racks 
if the baker desires to save the extra 
shifting from pan to table and from 
table to rack. 

The third factor to be considered 
in promoting efficiency in the baking 


suite was the choice of a resilient floor 
covering and of cheerful surroundings. 
Various types of floors and floor cov- 
erings were considered. Concrete, 
glazed tile, terrazzo, battleship lino- 
leum, etc. were discussed with refer- 
ence to resiliency, ease in cleaning and 
danger of the worker slipping if 
liquids were accidentally spilled. In 
this case, resiliency seemed the most 
important factor, as experience has 
proved that the place is kept scrup- 
ulously clean. Asphalt tiling was 
finally decided upon. This has been 
laid in squares of alternate buff and 
deep tan. It does not track exces- 
sively and minimizes the fatigue which 
is ordinarily experienced by those 
whose work requires long hours of 
standing. 

Some disadvantages have become ap- 
parent during the year in which the 
asphalt tile has been used in this suite. 
Outstanding among these is the fact 
that any piece of heavy equipment 
leaves dents and marks in the floor 
covering. But with conscientious 
awareness on the part of those who 
work in these rooms, these marks do 
not become too damaging. Another 
vote against it is the fact that it cracks 
easily if the floor is not perfectly 
smoothed under it, as is the case when 
such tiling is laid over concrete floors 

(Continued on page 372) 
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A green fabrikoid stiff board cover with 
gold lettering. 
copies of the magazine and keep them in 
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BINDER 


It will hold a full year’s 


CANDY AND CANDY-MAKING 

By Mary Bookmeyer 

ANOTHER book that is especially popular at the holiday sea- 

son. Lists and describes the necessary equipment and tells 

how and when to use it; also tells how to prevent erystallization 

and devotes a chapter to the effect of hard water. The 200 

recipes include hard candy, butterscotch, taffies, caramels, 

divinity and nougats, fudge, cream candies, fondant, ete., ete. 
All personally tested by the author, $2.25. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ILL. 
RE SA ee aE RSE 


shape for reference. 
An ornament to any book shelf, Deliv- 


ered to you for only $1.50. 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-five years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational sam- 
ples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
3 it. 

f you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1939-40, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 





Kewaunee Cabinet Base Unit 
No, U-6062 


Cooking Laboratory, Wabeno High School, 
Wabeno, Wisconsin 


**So Practical in Every Detail’’ 
Kewaunee Unit Furniture duplicates as nearly as possible 
the conditions found in modern kitchens. They ccn- 
tribute to a practical knowledge of good cooking and 
kitchen management. 


R FREEYBOOK Shows 


be 


Y 12 Different Size Unit 
| Kitchen Plans 


‘ Send today for Kewaunee’s New Unit Furniture 
, wows lave \ Catalog. It brings 12 floor plans for Modern 
“paw ) Kitchens—all different. Shows you the newest 

in Unit Kitchen Furniture—such as Storage, 
Utility and Wardrobe Cases, Sinks, 


a 
“Econom ics | 


Automatic Adjustable Stools, Serving 
Tables and Chairs. Write for your 
copy of the Kewaunee Unit Furniture 
Catalog today 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G, Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mor. 
271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, 111. 
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1. Joan Finds Out. 
One-act play for senior highschool 
clothing classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 


2. Martha Washington Returns. 
A one-act play for highschool child 
development classes. Seven girls. 15c¢ 


3. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived 
in A Shoe. 


Fashion show for younger girls. Pantomime, 
two announcers, any number of children. 15¢ 


4. A Television Style Show. 
Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, 
announcer. 15¢ 


. Playing the Game. 
Two-act play on social relations. Five 
girls, four boys. 25c¢ 


. Renovating Rosie. 

Two-act play on personal appearance. Six 

girls and three boys. 25¢ 
. Abigail’s Print Shop. 

One-act play for highschool clothing 

classes. Three girls, one boy, and models. 5c 


- Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 
(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight color girls, 
models, one announcer. (b) All Day Long. 
Four main characters and models. 15¢ 


Order these 
Plays by Number 





HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


9. This Modern Generation. 


10. The Uses of Adversity. 


11. 
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Three acts, ten or more highschool girls. 


One act and three scenes; for home- 
making classes. Five boys and five girls. 


The Fashion Cycle & Facts and 
Fancies in Costume. 


Two short plays for college students. si 
girls. Any number of models. 20c 


. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 

Two-act play for highschool foods and 

nutrition classes. Nine girls and extras. 15¢ 
. Hollyhocks for You. 

Deals with family relationships. 5 girls, 

2 boys. 25¢ 


. ‘Home Sweet Home.” 

A home management play. 

Four girls, six boys. 15¢ 
. The Country Cousin. 

4 main characters, all girls. Based on 

personal appearance and good grooming. 5c 
. A Modern Cinderella. 

6 girls. Based on general home economics. 15c 
. Mr. Budget. 

A puppet show on family budgets. Three 

girls, 2 boys. Se 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Sent 
curate information on Vita- 


mins A, B, C, D, E and other aitda 


new factors. Includes 
poster illustrating Vitamin 
deficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


Before The 
Next SG. emeiter 


You should look over the list of 
teaching material offered in our 


“Suggested Teaching Unit on 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 








September Issue 


by the 187 manufacturers and 
associations. You will undoubt- 
edly find something there which 
will be of especial value to you 
and your students. 

One of our subscribers wrote 
about the September Listing: 
“This material will make our 
work so much more interesting. 
| think this is a fine service and 
| do appreciate the effort you 
have made to make it available.” 


Please Follow Directions on Page 250 
of the September Issue 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 





CHRISTMAS SEALS 
































Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 








| commodated_ to 








A Modern Bakery Unit 
(Continued from page 370) 





or old wooden floors. This tile also 
tends to crack when the rooms get 
cold, as it then becomes crisp and 


brittle. Of course, such a condition is | 


seldom or never had in this suite be- 
cause the working conditions necessi- 
tate a fairly even and 
warmth. The price of asphalt tile, 
however, is fairly reasonable and the 
use of squares makes the replacement 


of damaged areas inconspicuous and | 


the expense not excessive. 
In harmony with the buff tiling on 


the floors is the deep wainscoting on | 
| music. 


all the walls which is of cream glazed 


tile. The effect produced is a trim, 


| tasty, and clean-looking suite of rooms 


where a favorite picture and writing 


desk do not seem out of place but ac- | 
when 


the intervals 
meditation, reading, and study fill in 


the time that follows physical work. | 


The choice of color and the conve- 
nient arrangement of equipment is not 
necessarily an added expense, but must 


be included in the early planning of | 
de- | 
scribed above, the placing of the equip- | 
carefully | 


such a suite. In the situation 


ment already in was 
studied out before the building plans 
were too far along to be changed. 


use 


So much thought and planning has | 
| resulted in the placing of used equip- | 


ment in new surroundings. The re- 
sult has been tested over a period 


| of somewhat more than a year with 


| most gratifying and pleasing results. 


| Those whose work daily brings them | 





to this work-center appreciate the ar- 
rangement which lessens human effort 
and minimizes the factors of fatigue. 


College students in the quantity cook- | 


ery classes are delighted when their 
laboratory schedule permits them to 
take their turn in the spotlessly clean 


and strategically arranged baking suite. | 





Keep Going 


When someone stops advertising, 
Someone stops buying, 

When someone stops buying, 
Someone stops selling, 

When someone stops selling, 
Someone stops making, 

When someone stops making, 
Someone stops earning, 

When someone stops earning, 


Someone stops eating. 


Anonymous. 


| every gift to make. 


continuous | 


| Daughter 











Get Some Help on Your 
HOLIDAY PROGRAMS 


Gifts a Girl Can Make—$1.00 


A brand new book of 1939, 75 pages, firmly 
bound. 100 gifts a girl can make from waste 
materials. 180 lovely illustrations, one for 
Complete, detailed, out- 
lined instructions for each gift. Remember! 
Every gift made from scraps and waste mate- 
rials! 


Home Economics Songs 
(NO ORDERS FILLED FOR LESS THAN $1.00) 
150 Home Economics Songs—$1.00 


Every home economics program should have 
Here is a song for every occasion. Many 
of these songs have tuneful sheet music. 
50 Clothing Songs 10 Child Training 
25 Home Ec. Club Songs 
Songs 15 Home Management 
25 Food and Health Songs 
Songs 
30 Songs With Sheet The Homemade 


10 Campfire Songs 
Music Kitchen Band 


Holiday Banquets and Programs for Fall—$1.00 


Use these SIX programs for club meetings, 
class parties, banquets, assembly programs, 


| school mixers, Holiday entertainments. 


A Program for Every Month of the Year: 24 
programs outlined. 

A Community Party: Every minute of the eve- 
ning fun. ; 
Halloween Party and Carnival: Details of a big 

evening. eles 
Armistice Day Program: Complete patriotic-peace 
theme. 
Thanksgiving Day Banquet: Twenty-five ideas 
developed. 
Christmas Holidays: 
and party. 


Plans for a tea, banquet 


Home Economics Teas—50c 


Giving a tea is the most common form of 
Home Economics Entertainment. You will prob- 
ably be having one soon. Here is just the in- 
formation that you need to make that tea 
ORIGINAL, EFFECTIVE, SUCCESSFUL! Includes 
clever suggestions for 

DECORATIONS 
ENTERTAINMENT 
CORRECT SERVICE 


“TEA” ETIQUETTE 
THE TEA GUEST 
REFRESHMENTS 


Home Economics Banquets—50c 


Wouldn't it be a help to have your banquets 
already planned? Here we have FIVE banquets 
with MENUS and PROGRAMS. 

AND in addition we offer you a clever idea 
for a Home Economics Banquet given in detail. 
Includes invitations, decorations, menu, songs, 
programs. A complete written sketch for Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, Fun, and Gayety. 


Banquets for Every Occasion—50c 


Contains generous suggestions for MIRTHFUL 
MEALS, including Money-Making, Banquets, 
Stunt Banquets, Football Banquets, Mother- 
Banquets, Father-Daughter Banquets, 
Initiation Banquet, International Banquet, 
Home-Products Banquet, a Fashion Show, Spe- 
cial Banquets, P. T. A, Banquet, etc. 


What Shall | Have for a Stunt—50c 
A long helpful list of Home Economics stunts 
for every occasion: Singing stunts, dancing 
stunts, shadow stunts, movie stunts, panto- 
mimes, newspaper stunt, style show, photo- 
graph-album stunt, trick stunts, statue stunt. 16 
pages of suggestions. 


Order From 


Gillum Book Company 
4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


(Complete catalog will be sent on request) 
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If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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